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Custom seals that meet maximum uni- 
formity and quality standards, designed 
and manufactured to perform specific 
functions Will operate under all condi- 
tions. Made in both shaft and face types. 


There’s a Chicago-Allis representa- 
tive in your area, willing and anxious 
to serve you. Call him or write direct. 
We will be glad to supply you with a 
catalog which completely describes 
our products and services. 


Chicago-Allis is fully equipped to 
design and manufacture all types of 
hydraulic, vacuum and pneumatic pack- 
ings, leather transmission belting, tex- 
tile and mechanical leathers. Let us 
prescribe the leather part best suited 
to your needs. 


SINCE 1889 


Be 


Engineers 


This temperature regulating application is typical of the 
many thousands of different custom molded rubber prod- 
ucts Chicago-Allis has created to meet specific customer 
requirements. 


(1) By utilizing the flexibility and high temperature resist- 
ing characteristics of silicone rubber, plus the strength of 
nylon for reinforcement, a highly successful valve dia- 
phragm was produced. (2) To create the very efficient valve 
seat shown here, Chicago-Allis designed and bonded an 
impervious rubber to a brass stem. 


In providing rubber parts like these, Chicago- 
Allis not only molds from scientifically formu- 
lated and compounded polymers but assists 
in the design and development of the custom- 
er’s own product in order to achieve the 
maximum in performance for the entire unit. 


If you purchase molded rubber parts, shaft 
or face type seals, packings, mechanical 
leathers, or power transmission belting, 
Chicago-Allis offers you one source serv- 
ice. Our complete laboratory, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing facilities combine 
efforts to produce.the finest quality prod- 
ucts designed especially for you. 


More than 66 years of experience have 
enabled our technicians to go directly to 
the heart of every design problem in the 
least possible time to produce the most 
efficient and economical parts. 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STS. 6 CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Designers + Manufacturers 
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Now You Get DE-ICER in 
STANDARD RED CROWN, TOO 


(Regular Grade Gasoline) 


AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Right now...in this changeable Fall weather...your carburetor 
can “Ice-Up’’, causing annoying and embarrassing stalls. 


RED CROWN (Regular) and WHITE CROWN (Premium) 


with exclusive DE-ICER prevent those stalls. 


clogging and fuel lines open and clean. 


_ Until now, Standard’s exclusive De-Icer 

has been included only in its premium 
grade gasoline. Now, it’s in RED CROWN 
regular grade, too, at no increase in price. 
In addition, an exclusive new anti-corro- 


This power-packed, anti-knock gasoline 
warms up in a wink —and what a pick 
up! Small wonder, too, for now you get 
Standard regular grade gasoline 

...with a BIG BOOST in OCTANE. 


_sion additive helps keep carburetors from 


Try a Tankful 


Today and Learn 
why Millions Say... You expect more from 
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Only on Chicago Business 
United 


ca rl yo u fly September, 1956 August, 1956 September, 197 


Building permits, Chicago_._.____»_______ 2,826 3,319 1,0) 
Ci ee ee $ 29,732,357 $ 35,902,985 $  26,498,1) 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 

Cook, County ee 1,620 2,761 3,0) 
COU | ia OA ree Se ee $ 94,294,000 $ 87,515,000 $  100,038,05 


= Z (F. W. Dodge Corp.) 7 
Bank clearings, Chicago $ 4,378,550,854 $ 4,728,148,993 $ 4,410,480,28 


ee sien y 


Bank debits to individual accounts: : 
7th Federal Reserve District... $24,193,000,000 $26,945,000,000 $25,260,000,0) 
Chicago. only:"=235 S23 es $11,970,995,000 $13,248,445,000 $12,584,449,088 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly | 
—f—_4 reporting banks. $ 3,809,000,000 $ 3,834,000,000 $ 3,179,000,0 


Midwest Stock Exchange Transactions: 


Number of shares traded__--_-__-_-__-__- 1,884,000 2,214,000 2,256,088. 
D Market value of shares traded____-.. $ 85,369,111 $ 80,452,140 $ 86,145,5) 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area_ 813,877 866,898 888,683 


Air express shipments, Chicago area______ 75,763 79,067 76,65 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area 16,497 18,881 19,79 
TO Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 


Bd. (Go. ces a RO Nae e A 1,531,509,000 —-1,655,537,000 —‘1,447,044,0 


PITTSBURGH Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago... —_—‘13,999,357 12,913,524 12,734,216) 
Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 


ALCA A: So Ss Pare ene ae te ne 1,915,000 1,421,200 1,810,811) 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
C LEVE L A N D Surfaces division “See 41,024,675 40,779,893 42,470,380) 
Rapid transit division 8,946,492 9,682,857 9,091,488 


DES MOINES Postal receipts, Chicago >. $ 12,104,954 $ 12,582,025 $ 13,2532) 
t 


Air passengers, Chicago airports: 


Arrivals _____ 396,637 399,373 414,307 
AKRON Departures 410,837 321,538 435,856) 


Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100), 
DET ROIT Ciithgo = eee ee 120.3 120.0 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago______ 378,851 385,214 414,9) 
NEW ARK Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage Counties 28,655 z 30,748 30,76 
NEW YORK Families on relief rolls: 
Cook; County 222 oe Satis = eae 21,677 21,946 26,78) 
Other Mlinois counties 12,066 12,337 13,6 


WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA December, 1956, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax ' 
Next trip... call United. 1 


Employes file amended withholding exemption certifi- 
. cate for ensuing year where exemption status has 
cil Financial 6-5700 or changed. If a change in withholding exemption status 7% 
_ call an authorized travel agent. occurred in December, same should be filed within District Director of I 

ten days thereafter nape ternal Revenue 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and Use BF 
Tax return and payment for month of November - Dept. of Revenue (I) 


15 If total Income and Social Security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
withheld in November exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized Deposita 


15 Second and final payment of estimated 1956 tax by District Director of J 


corporations : 
AIR LINES | a ternal Revenue 


Secure motor vehicle licenses for passenger cars and 
trucks for 1957 


31 Chicago concerns secure city vehicle licenses for 1957 City Collector 
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years, the Inland 
Steel Building, is our cover this 
month. This picture was taken just 
before the November first “topping 
out” ceremony (the placing of the 
last steel beam completing the serv- 
ice shaft structure at the top level 
of 332 feet, the 26th floor). 

When completed (September, 
1957) the Inland Building will be 
the largest and first in many fields. 
For example, it is the. first major 
building to stand on all steel piles. 
It is the largest clear span or “wafer 
construction” project. Each of the 
19 floors in the building are 60 feet 
by 180 feet in area without any ob- 
structions. ‘The major support for 
the building is provided by 14 ex- 
terior steel columns, seven on the 
west side of the building which ap- 
pear in our picture and seven on the 
east side of the building. All utili- 
ties for the building, such as eleva- 
tors, water, heating, and electricity 
facilities will be located in the serv- 
ice shaft, a separate unit shown in 
the right side of our cover. It will 
rise six floors above and to the east 
of the main building. 

With the exception of the steel 
spandrels which will be 2 feet 8 
inches wide and run horizontally at 
each floor level and the mullions, 
the narrow steel strips that separate 
glass sections, the exterior of the 
building will be a “curtain wall” de- 
sign of all glass. As such it will be 
the first of its kind in this area. 

If you like statistics here are some 
about the structure. It will contain 
over 10,000 tons of various types of 
steel. Some 100,000 high tensile 
bolts (that’s over a carload) will be 
used in holding it together. The 
floors contain some 750 tons of steel 
(Inland’s Cellufloor). 

The Inland building will be the 
first in the loop with built-in air 
conditioning, a basement garage, 
and all-sealed, double-paned glass 
sections (instead of windows). A 


special washing gadget that will be 


attached to the outside of the build- 
ing will periodically wash the exte- 
rior, glass and steel, a side at a time. 
The 850 tons of steel pilings holding 
the building extend 85 feet below 
street level. Designed to withstand 
120 tons of pressure, each of the pil- 
ings tested out safely with 240 tons 
of pressure. 
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PLANTS AND SHOPPING CENTERS i 
WAREHOUSES re 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring — 
Kane can provide you,with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes - 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 2 


White fr FREE Itushrated Booklet 


_ or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 
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‘m Facts 


ning, its problems, and its evolution have long 
1 subjects of wide and sometimes frenzied discus- 
Some of the talk not only generates more heat 
| light, but leads to serious misconceptions and 
epresentations. 
n example is that frequently heard argument that 
family farm is on the way out and will soon be 
-amemory unless drastic steps are taken. 
his contention was answered recently by acting 
etary of agriculture True D. Morse. Here are the 
» as derived from the last Census of Agriculture: 
he proportion of family farms to the total num- 
of farms in the U. S. has held steady in recent 
s and there has been no change in the total num- 
of farms operated by families in the last 15 years. 
» data show that family-operated farms comprise 
it 97 per cent of all farms, leaving only about 
e per cent for the large-scale farms. The percentage 
armers who were full or part owners of the land 
worked stood at 75 per cent — an all-time record 
|. Farm tenancy, by contrast, was at a record low. 
creasing mechanization allows family farms to 
ate with less hired labor than in the past — and 
permits family farms of greater acreage. 
s Mr. Morse puts it, “The family farm is not only 
g preserved but strengthened .. . About seven out 
en farmers have no mortgage debt. Farm fore- 
ires are near record low.” And he points to var- 
Department of Agriculture programs designed 
urther strengthen family farming, including in- 
sed research, new authority for credit, increased 
sets for conservation work and the soil bank. 
cretary of Agriculture Benson’s new book, “Farm- 
it the Crossroads,“ also has some pertinent points 
he value of price supports to the family-sized farm. 
y 24 per cent of farm income, Secretary Benson 
is derived from the six basic commodities which 
1 the 1955 crop year were supported at 90 per cent 
arity. Most of the $9 billion the government has 
sted in price supports operations is in three of 
> commodities — wheat, corn and cotton. So, Mr. 
sons writes, “.. . the diversified, family-sized farms 
- had precious little help from the old program. 
sad, government help has gone mainly to big vol- 
, specialized, low cost producers — to the ‘big busi- 
of agriculture.” 
_ the heat of a political campaign, facts such as 
> are obscured. It is to be hoped, however, that 
will come to the fore when Congress next ad- 
ses itself to our perennial “farm problem.” 


Never Underestimate The — 


The much maligned American male, so often carica- 
tured by cartoonists as no more than a mere bread- 
winner in family status, is making a comeback. Au- 
thority for this revolutionary conclusion is the October 
issue of “Motivations,” a monthly research report pub- 
lished by the Institute of Motivational Research. 

“The American male,” says “Motivations”, “is much 
less dominated by the female than he was ten years 
years ago. The restoration of the man to a more in- 
fluential position in the family is strongly supported 
by the change in living habits of our days. Suburban 
life with its physical demands and relative isolation 
imposes greater cooperation in running the home, in 
taking care of the children, in shopping. The father, 
his presence, and his contribution to daily life are, 
more indispensable than they are in an urban sur- 
rounding. . . . Husbands are no longer passive on- 
lookers, but both advisors and actual selectors and 
purchasers of many products which previously were 
selected by the wife.” 


The article indicates that father has made such a 
strong comeback that he may even personally choose 
such items in food buying as fish, cheeses, canned deli- 
cacies and the more unusual types of frozen foods. 
This certainly is putting it on pretty thick. 

Naturally the researchers could not let such ego in- 
flating ideas loose without setting up a counter-offen- 
sive so they tell us, “Although momism tends to lose 
its all-pervading influence, man is not being restored 
to the position of master. He is seeking his level, now 
trying to assert himself, now falling back on the for- 
mer dependence on the female species. 

“As a consequence, lis motivations as a shopper 
and a buyer may be understood only in terms of con- 
tradictory drives. He prides himself in being a ra- 
tional economist, but he also indulges as a child. He 
considers himself a technical expert, but he also is 
gullible. He seeks adventure in new foods and new 
products, but at the same time is nostalgic for the val- 
ues of his childhood.” 

So what’s happened to whose ego? Who is still the 
boss and who doesn’t know what he will get if he tries 
to challenge that momistic fact. 
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e Second Automation Conference 
— The second annual conference on 


automation for senior officers will 
be held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 15 and 16. 
Sponsored by the University Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago, this 
year’s conference is concentrating 
specifically on the individual indus- 
trial problems which top executives 
must consider in their policy mak- 
ing decisions. Reservations are lim- 
ited to senior officers. For further 
information write George S. Cono- 
mikes, University College, 19 S. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


°@ Compact Radar Unit—A new 
miniaturized radar switchboard 
which is approximately two-thirds 
smaller and lighter than its prede- 
cessors has been developed by Ad- 
miral Corporation research engi- 
neers for the United States Navy. 
In addition to the saving in pounds 
and inches, the miniaturized switch- 
board can be speedily repaired. 
While up to 400 man hours formerly 
were required for replacing a de- 
fective switch section, the job now 
can be accomplished in 20 min- 
utes. Printed circuits and printed 
switches, designed for assembly by 
automation, have made the new unit 
possible. 


7D tb 
VISCOUNT 
NON-STOP 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


NO FASTER WAY! 


°¢ Keeping Things Together —A 
single automobile may have about 
1,000 assorted nuts and bolts in its 
assembly. According to a major nut 
and bolt manufacturer the entire in- 
dustry used over ten billion fasten- 
ers during 1955. 


¢ Women Like Pictures — House- 
wives want lots of picture and little 
copy in the ads they see reports An- 
drew F. H. Armstrong, vice presi- 
dent in charge of creative services 
for Leo Burnett Company, Inc. Re- 
porting on the results of a study of 
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tion of Advertising, Mr. Armstrom) 
said: “They want the picture to te 
the whole story. They admit th | 
don’t want to work — they dorf 
want to ‘dig through’ an ad.” 


e Hybrids Boost Corn— The us 
of hybrids for commercial cot 
planting, according to Cargill, Ing 
has enabled yields to rise from 
bushels per acre in 1936 to an es 
mated 43 bushels this year, an i 
crease of 169 per cent. 


e U.S. Dollars for Poland — Co 
munist Poland continues to step. 
its canned ham business in thy 
United States the American Med 
Institute reports. During the fi 
eight months of this year Pola 
upped canned pork — mostly ham § 
arrivals by more than three millia 
pounds over the same period of la 
year; 18,210,000 against 15,037,00 


e Plenty of Cement — Cemei 
shortages are a thing of the past r 
ports W. A. Wecker, head of Ma 
quette Cement Manufacturing Con 
pany. Capacity of the cement plan 
serving an 18-state area in the midd 
west and south was 124 million ba 
rels in 1955. It will rise 27 per ce 
to 157 million barrels by the end ¢ 
this year. Consumption in 1957, 0 
the other hand, is expected to ris 
only ten per cent over 1955, to 11] 
million barrels. And by 1958 capa’ 
ity will be up 33 per cent over 195) 
to 164 million barrels, while coi 
sumption is expected to increa 
only about 15 per cent to 124 mi 
lion barrels. 

: ‘ 
¢ Record Insurance Sales — Moi 
than $50 billion of new life insu 
ance will be written aannae 195 

eee on page 47) . 
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\S AT WORK for Chicago’s Industry 


Moiten copper is shown being poured from a Gas-fired tilting furnace at the plant of the Sipi Metals Corporation, 1708- 
20 N. Elston Ave., Chicago. The copper is ready to be poured within 30 minutes after the furnace has been brought to heat. 


The Sipi Metals Corporation, smelters 
and refiners of non-ferrous metals, is 
art of a very important industry. Sup- 
sliers of “hard-to-get” metals to large 
nanufacturers, Sipi specializes in al- 
oying tin, copper, lead, zinc and nickel 
nto pig and ingot form. 


HE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


. 


With a nation-wide distribution for its 
product, Sipi processes its alloys in 
strict accordance with rigid customer 
specifications. Gas, versatile and easy 
to control, provides the proper heat re- 
quirements for the melting of brass, 
zinc, aluminum, lead and copper. 
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‘WwW’ DIAMONDS 


PRUDENTIAL 
Loan Assoc. 


LLOYD J. BUTLER CO. 
DEPT. C 
CEntral 6-3470 


LICENSED BONDED PAWNBROKERS 


GUARANTEED SAVINGS—LESS THAN 
WHOLESALE 


of fine diamonds 


Liquidating 
Out of Pawn 


DIAMONDS 


Quality that defies Competition 


We will submit any article for 
appraisal before purchase 


All Prices include 10% Federal Tax 


2.57 CT. LADY’S DIAMOND RING. 
Sparkling gem quality. Platinum mounting 
with two baguette diamonds. 

Price: tor Liquidation=... —— = Sa $1750 


DIAMOND BROOCH PENDANT. A mag- 
nificent antique piece, very unusual and 
gorgeous hand made jewel set with 149 
antique cut diamonds. Total weight ap- 
proximately 28 carats. Can also be worn 


as a pendant. 
Price;tor. Liquidation. "= $9800 


2 CT. MAN’S DIAMOND RING. Fine top 
grade gem, blue-white, unusually brilliant 
and lustrous, set in attractive modern 
square top mounting. One of today’s best 
values. 

mrcemsor =. Liquidation 92 as $1000 


1.10 CT. EMERALD CUT (Lady’s Ring) 
Finest Wesselton quality, radiant sparkling 
brilliance, cut in the most desirable propor- 
tions, attractively mounted in modern plati- 
num Lady’s baguette mounting. 

Price Torsliqiidatione ea er $700 


3.05 CT. LADY’S DIAMOND RING. A 
gem of gems! Unusual fine brilliancy and 
luster, fine American cut, perfect, set in 
attractive platinum mounting with two ex- 
tra large tapered baguette diamonds. 

Piicestor Liquidations: =. on $2975 


1.80 CT. LADY’S DIAMOND RING. High 
quality gem, blue-white, finest American 
cut, PERFECT, unusual brilliancy and lus- 
ter set in a modern prong mounting with 
large tapered baguette side diamonds. 

nice tor Liquidation. #2 1) oe ae $1550 


MAN’S THREE STONE DIAMOND 
RING. Three perfectly matched American 
cut gems, unusually fiery and brilliant, at- 
tractively set in white gold Gypsy mount- 
e. Total weight all diamonds about 1.65 
cts. 

Piace For Liquidation. o- ee $500 


DIAMOND BROOCH PIN. Ultra modern 
sheaf design, platinum—very unusual and 
attractive, set with 82 round and 11 ba- 
guette diamonds, total weight of all dia- 
monds about 5.25 carats. All diamonds 


blue white and ve brilliant 
matched. ty brilliant, perfectly 


Price to Liquidate 


PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOC. 


LLOYD J. BUTLER CO. 
DEPT. C 


CHICAGO 


Out-of-Pawn. 
Save big money. Send for complete list. Will 
send to your bank or direct on approval. 
No obligation. 


CHICAGO 


TrendSane 
in Finance 
and Business 


e Steel Stock: A Good Buy—Look- 
ing for a good long-term investment 
opportunity? Look no further than 
the steel industry says William H. 
Lowe, treasurer of Inland Steel 
Company. In a recent address be- 
fore the Cleveland Society of Secur- 
ity Analysts, Mr. Lowe gave three 
reasons for his confidence in the 
steel industry, “each admittedly 
opinion as to the future, but factual 
as to historical experience.” 

In the first place, steel is a growth 
industry says Mr. Lowe. He points 
out that production of steel in this 
country has increased from a level 
of about 400 pounds per capita in 
1902 to over 1,400 pounds per cap- 
ita last year. The trend should con- 
tinue upward. One steel company 
official estimates the nation’s present 
steel capacity of 128 million tons a 
year will need to be doubled within 
30 years to meet demand. Another 
steel official says the industry must 
add at least five million tons to ca- 
pacity each and every year; another 
sees a need for a capacity of 175 mil- 
lion tons within ten years. The sin- 
cerity of all these expectations is 
“evidenced currently by. the steel 
companies’. present expansion pro- 
grams which will increase steel ca- 
pacity by at least 15 million tons — 
and probably more — by the end of 
1958,” Mr. Lowe said. 

Mr. Lowe’s second reason for rec- 
ommending the steel industry for 
investment is that “steel stocks have 
not only been above average. in 
yields but have matched or exceeded 
more highly regarded stocks in earn- 
ings growth since the end of the 
30's.” A comparison of the average 
yields on stocks of the eight largest 
steel companies with Moody’s yield 
data on 120 industrials shows that 
since 1940 the yields on steel stocks 


_have been consistently higher than 
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for the industrial group as a who! 
Over this 16-year period, adjusté 
per share earnings of the three lanl 
est steel companies have surpass 
some of the highly regarded stoc 
on the market, Mr. Lowe reporte 

His third reason for favoring t) 
steel industry for investment pt 
poses is that “steel stocks have ber 
fited stockhholders very well by afe 
preciation too.” Standard & Poor i 
dexes show that, based on curre 
values, the steel stock price indfj 
has risen 459 per cent since 1939, § 
compared with an increase of 3% 
per cent for the entire 420-stop 
group. This performance of ste@ 
has been exceeded by only 14 out 
the total of 83 industry groups, : 
cluding paper, aluminum, rubb 
office equipment and oils. The ot 
groups, including chemicals, ha 
appreciated less than steel, he sz 
and added: 


“Steel stocks can currently be p 
chased on a much more favora 
basis than many other  so-cal 
growth issues. The present pr: 
earnings ratios of the eight larg 
steel companies range from 7 to 
as compared with ratios of from 
to 40 times earnings for some of t 
individual issues.” 


e Pension Plans Rise — About 
per cent of the employes in civil 
non-agricultural establishmer 
throughout the United States — 
now covered by some form of p! 
sion plan, in addition to whate 
coverage they have under the Soc 
Security Act, the Institute of Life | 
surance reports. : ‘ 
It is estimated that at the start 
this year, nearly 25 million pers 
were covered by old-age pensi 
plans, including both private a 
government plans and_ includ: 
(Continued on page : 1) a 
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PAUL BROWN BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


CORPORATION 


11 


OPEN RICH NEW MARKETS IN THE SOUTHWEST... 


with low 
Federal Barge 
Rates 


What’s keeping you out of the 


booming Southwestern markets? 
‘Transportation costs? 


Federal’s low all-water and joint 
barge-rail, barge-truck rates can 
make your products competitive 


in these fast-growing markets. 


See for yourself the difference 
Federal’s low barge rates can 
make in your distribution pic- 
ture. Ask your nearest FBL rep- 


resentative for the facts. 


Chicago General Agent: 
Norman C. Horn 
2905 South Western Ave. 
Telephone: Virginia 7-7363 
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University College 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


takes pleasure in announcing the Second Annual Conference on 


AUTOMATION FOR SENIOR OFFICERS 


NOVEMBER 15 and 16 ~ 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


CHICAGO 


Reservations limited, please address: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 19 SO. LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 
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HEN you study Chicago from 
a helicopter 500 feet up on a 
nice clear day, you get three 
istinct impressions: first, what a 
eautiful city we have; second, what 
transportation mess we are in; 
nd third, what a magnificent op- 
tunity we have to make trans- 
rtation history. 
There are only two important 
osts in life: human time and human 
nergy. Our problem in today’s ur- 
tan civilization is the profligate 
raste of both time and energy as 
re commute daily to and from our 
jomes in pursuit of economic, 


ocial, cultural and recreational ob- - 


There are some who predict and 
en argue for the disintegration of 
ir great central cities into a loose 

egation of small self-sufficient 
wns. But this is not likely to hap- 
en, for society cannot willingly give 
the amenities and social progress 
only the large central city can 
ide. Instead, in the coming fed- 
tion of the regional metropolitan 
nmunity we shall employ an efh- 


The author is Professor of Transporta- 
1 at Northwestern University. This ar- 
‘is a condensation of his presentation 
> 32nd Annual Meeting of the Chi- 
ional Planning Association. 
— Within ten years, all principal 
lines in the Chicago area will be 
d operations predicts Professor 


u! of I illinois Central Railroad 
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Chicago Commuting: | 
As It Could Be 


By STANLEY BERGE 


70-mile-an-hour trains, loop conveyor belts, “through” rail 


routes are in this plan for a “super rapid system” 


cient regional system of transport 
to give everyone that fullness of 
life which comes by combining the 
excitement of the city with the calm- 
ness of the country. 

Asking a metropolitan area to 
exist without its central city is like 
asking the human body to function 
without its heart. It is the pulsing 
central-area that pumps life blood 
into the entire region. But the great 
city like the human body must have 
good circulation. Its people, like 
corpuscles, must flow freely from 
the extremities through the great 
central pump in and out the arteries, 
veins and capillaries, where they 
are refreshed and rejuvenated in 
the fulfillment of their destiny. 


Door-to-door 


What everyone wants is the fastest, 
most comfortable, safe, continuous 
ride he can get from door to door. 
For such continuous door-to-door 
transport the private automobile is 
considered as the ultimate answer. 
This is natural since most of us 
own automobiles and know that 
today for countless trips in the coun- 
try and in the city the automobile 
provides the fastest, most comtor- 
table and most convenient service. 
However, we are quickly becoming 
educated to the fact that in popu- 
lous metropolitan areas automobile 


transportation is expensive and the 
cost is going up. It is getting bogged 
down by congestion and parking 
shortages. It is nerve-wracking and 
it is filling our urban centers with 
noxious fumes. 

What then is the answer? Integra- 
tion of Chicago suburban railroads 
into a system of through routes (as 
shown on the map on page 14) would 
create a “super rapid transit system” 
for the metropolitan area facilitating 
fast frequent train service between 
the suburbs and a choice of stations 
or platform stops in the downtown 
area. The high-speed suburban rail- 
road system should be coordinated 
with the CTA system wherever pos- 
sible to facilitate convenient trans- 
fers within the city limits. It should 
also be coordinated as closely as prac- 
ticable with trackside bus connec- 
tions and parking lots in the subur- 
ban area to insure faster and more 
comfortable home-to-downtown 
transportation for most people than 


is conceivable by means of the pri-_ 


vate automobile on expressways. 


Two important track connections _ 


in the Central Business District 
would be necessary to complete the 
integration: 

First, a ramp connecting the ele- 


vated tracks of the Northwestern and 


Milwaukee Road north of the North- 
western Station with the tracks run- 
ning south and west of Union Sta- 
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call for making 
“through station” 


tion. This would 
Union Station a 
by joining the stub-end tracks north 
and south of the present concourse 
and raising the passenger concourse 
to street level. The Rock Island lines 
would be connected with the new 
“through Union Station route” via 
the direct route of the Chicago and 
Western Indiana. 

Second, a connection from the 
North Western across the north 
bank of the Chicago river bridging 
the North Branch of the river north 
and west of the Merchandise Mart, 
thence down into a tube running 
eastward approximately under Illi- 
nois Street across the proposed Fort 
Dearborn Development area until 
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Proposed Integrated System of 


GLEN’ 


east of Michigan Avenue where it 
swings south under the Chicago 
River rising to join the Illinois Cen- 
tral Electric near the Prudential 
Building north of Randolph Street. 
Platform stops would be desirable 
at the Merchandise Mart (with its 
daily population of more than 20,- 
000) and under North Michigan 
Avenue. (These connections are 
shown on the map on page 24.) 
With these short but vital track 
connections Chicago’s suburban rail- 
roads can become a freely moving 
high-speed system capable of greatly 
exceeding the speed and comfort of 
automobiles on freeways. Over a 
single track of this system, multiple- 
unit self-propelled diesel or electric 
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trains would carry ten to twen} 
times as many passengers per hor 
as can be carried by a single lane ¢ 
private automobiles on a modern ell 
pressway — and none of the rail paj} 
sengers would have a parking prof 
lem. 

To facilitate cross-town trang 
portation between the highspeej 
railway lines on either side of t 
“loop” two dual speed passenger co i 
veyors across Washington Street ang 
Jackson Boulevard would be use| 
The feasibility of passenger -carryirp 
conveyor belts has recently bee 
demonstrated. By means of this ne 
“continuous flow’’ technique, @ 
many as 15,000 to 20,000 passenge 
per hour can be carried across tow 
on what might be called “movir 
park benches.” At least two such co 
veyors have been proposed for Ma 
hattan. Such conveyors in Chicag 
at the second-story level would pr 
vide convenient access to suburb 
railroads on either side and to Uf 
CTA subways in between. 


Provide Highspeed System 


Integration of Chicago suburbz 
railroads into a freely moving, hig 
speed system would permit 70-mi 
an hour multiple diesel or elect 
trains to carry passengers from 
suburb like Park Ridge near O'Ha 
International Airport downtown 
15 minutes. The trip from the Me 
chandise Mart to Evanston would } 
made in a mere 10 minutes. Tin 
and expense now lost by rever 
train movements and costly swite 
ing operations would be saved. O 
peak traffic would be encouraged 
faster and more frequent train ser 
ice reaching more points in the me 
repolitan area. Downtown trackag 
and terminal expense would be 7 
duced. Eventually all stub-end 
minals in the downtown area wo 
give way to simple, functio 
through stations. Non-suburbar 
called “through trains” (which 
handle less than 15 per cent of 
railroad passengers entering 
leaving Chicago) would origit 
and terminate their runs at cor 
nient transfer points in the outl 
suburbs. Neither through trains n 
suburban trains would clutter 
restrict the central city with 
storage and switching operat io 
they now do. The ee 
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The How and Why of Tight Money 


Everyone talks about the 


threat of inflation 


Here are some things being done about it 


Control of the current powerful 
inflationary forces is perhaps 
the most critical problem in our 
economy today and therefore is 
of the utmost significance to 
every businessman. To hold in- 
flation in check, the Federal Re- 
serve System for more than a 
year has been making money 
progressively tighter and more 
expensive. The Fed’s policy has 
come in for both praise and crit- 
icism. This article, which is di- 
gested from an address by Mr. 
Thomson, who is vice chairman 
_of the Committee For Economic 
Development and chairman of 
the board of the Northwest Ban- 
“corporation, states the case for 
the reserve system’s policy and 
“appraises the prospects for its 
success. — The Editors. 


ia 
|N OUR modern industrial society 
_ the inflationary process is a com- — 
plex one. Few would pretend to 
understand all its causes and ramifi- 
cations. Fewer still can prescribe the 
teps necessary to contain it. Our 
present concern about inflation is a 
latural reaction to recent price de- 
velopments. Following the spurt in 
prices after hostilities began in Korea 
he over-all price level was remark- 
ibly stable for four years. But whole- 
le prices of industrial products be- 
gan moving up rapidly in the middle 

: Jast year; and consumer prices 
ave shown the same tendency dur- 
ing the soi few months. 2 


Baparison oe the price in- 
ases of the entire post-war period. 
mn Berniing of ae 26 to the . 


end of 1955, the consumer price in- 
dex rose 47 per cent. The 1956 rise, 
through mid-August, has been only 
1.8 per cent. This relatively small 
upturn in prices has nonetheless 
occasioned much public discussion. 
This is a good sign, for it demon- 
strates a new awareness of the dan- 
gers and evils of inflation. Only a 
short time ago we were a depres- 
sion-minded people. Today, we 
worry at least as much about in- 
flation as we do about recession. 


Healthy Change 


This change in attitude is healthy 
and constructive. In a free society, 
economic growth depends largely 
on the will and aspirations of the 
people. The growth momentum in 
recent years is traceable funda- 
mentally to this reservoir of strength. 

We will be able to draw upon this 
reservoir, however, only if we suc- 
ceed in creating an economic en- 
vironment in which the natural in- 
centives for selfimprovement and 
personal betterment are permitted 
to play their full role. To achieve 
this we must use all the means at 
our command to avoid the stultify- 
ing effects of depression. It also 
means we must avoid as ett the 
excesses of inflation. 

We know that inflation falls 
heavily on people with fixed in- 
comes — retired persons, bondhold- 
ers, salaried personnel, government 
employees — many of whom are 
least prepared to withstand a 
shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of their income. We know that in- 
flation makes business-planning and 
long-term investment programs 


By J. CAMERON THOMSON 


hazardous, that it eats up savings 
and destroys incentives to save. 
Above all, we know that unchecked 
inflation ends in disastrous liquida- 
tion, economic paralysis, and even 
in political and social upheaval. 
We might take another, broader 
effect of inflation into account. This 
could be called the morality of good 
money. An upright economy cannot 
reasonably be expected to develop 
on the basis of soft, untrustworthy 
money. In the grim atmosphere of 
inflation, normal incentives toward 
business eficiency are weakened and 
shoddy products are encouraged. 
The public is also seriously af- 
fected. Wage earners relate their de- 
mands upon management to an ever 
rising cost of living rather than to ~ 
productivity. Untrustworthy money 
tends to introduce a general air of 
unreality. It builds up a situation 
in which saving is spendthrift and 
prudence is likely to be foolish. A 
people long exposed to such an in- 
version of basic values cannot rea- — 
sonably be expected to remain — 
thrifty, productive, or politically — 
stable. : 


Naturally Unpopular 


Public recognition of these un- 
happy consequences of inflation is” 
absolutely essential if the discipline | 
we must have in order to avoid in-— 
flation is to be acceptable. For in-_ 
flation control is a discipline, an 
by its very nature unpopular. 

This discipline forces consumers . 
to postpone expenditures they might 
otherwise want to make. It restricts 
the flow of funds to business with x 
foreseeable profitable uses. It re 
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quires fiscal restraint on the part of 
governments. 

Measures that have such unpleas- 
ant effects — however temporary and 
worthwhile they may be — cannot 
be undertaken without the coopera- 
tion and understanding of all groups 
in the community. Public apathy 
has in the past weakened the de- 
termination of government officials 
and central bankers to fight infla- 
tion. Today the public resents the 
rising cost of living. This is half the 
battle. The other half is an accept- 
ance of the stern measures required 
to maintain price stability. 


Forces in Background 


Before turning to a discussion of 
inflation control measures, it will 
be helpful to review briefly the his- 
tory of the past ten years for the 
light it may throw on the forces 
behind inflation on the one hand, 
and behind price stability on the 
other. 

From the start of 1946 to the end 
of 1951 consumer prices rose 6.4 
per cent annually. Meanwhile ay- 
erage hourly earnings in manutac- 
turing rose at an annual rate of 6 
per cent. 

In this period, however, price de- 
~ velopment was not a test of our 
ability to avoid inflation under the 
_ conditions of high employment 
_ called for in the Employment Act 

of 1946. During the years 1946-1951, 
_ the great consumer demand pent up 
AB World War II was worked off, 


1955 1956 


and we had the scare buying that 
resulted from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. 

Moreover, we were not using 
restrictive monetary policy. Al- 
though the federal government was 
taking in taxes more from the spend- 
ing stream than it was putting in 
by its expenditures, this anti-in- 
flationary factor was offset by the 
prevailing policy of a pegged gov- 
ernment bond market. This required 
the Federal Reserve System to buy 
at fixed prices all government se- 
curities offered to it. That added 
continually to the money supply 
and spurred price rises. 

By contrast, 1952-1955 was a 
period of remarkable price stability. 
During this time very high employ- 
ment continued. Three forces ap- 
pear to have contributed to this dual 
achievement: 

First, we were continuing to real- 
ize the benefits of the huge expan- 
sion of investment since the end of 
World War II in increased pro- 
ductivity. Capital expansion, com- 
bined with the large and continuing 
increases in research and develop- 
ment expenditures, produced larger 
increases in productivity than were 
attained in most periods in our past 
history. 

Second, there was substantial 
competition for the consumer dol- 
lar, especially for that portion which 
is spent on durable goods. Most 
people know about the decline in 
food prices between 1952 and 1955, 


but few realize that consumer prices 


5 


of commodities other than in 
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declined also. In fact, the declineff 
in the prices of non-food commodip 
ties were, on the average, exacth} 
equal to the reduction in food price} 
—3.2 per cent. : 


to supplement rather than to thwary 
the restraints imposed by fisca® 
policy. Beginning with the famoull 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accorg 


of-the Spring of 1951, the monetar}) 


to keep interest rates low and tq@ 
support the prices of Treasury sé 
curities. . 

Under the new policy the mone§ 
tary authorities were allowed to us@ 
the traditional tools of central bank 
ing—changes in discount rates, ope 
market operations, and changes it 
reserve requirements—in the flexibl® 
manner needed to maintain over-a 
economic stability, by restrictin; 
bank reserves to restrain inflatio 
ary pressures, and by augmentin 
them when signs of depression ap 
peared. 


Increased productivity, effectiv 
competition, and consistent mone 
tary and fiscal policies succeeded 
in keeping the over-all price leve 
stable between 1952 and 1955. Bu 
they did not freeze the price struc 
ture. Despite the outward appear 
ance of stability that the genera 
price indexes displayed, prices werd 
in a state of flux during the perio 


Need Adjustments 


Adjustments must take place i 
a free economy, and they are al 
to the good. Price adjustments oc 
cur as new products enter the mar 
et, as old products are producec 
more efficiently and more abund 
antly, and as the tastes of consumer 
change. 


To me the 1952-1955 period | ) 
stability is important not only be 
cause it provides at least partial evi 
dence that a stable price level i 
compatible with high employing nt 
but also because it demonstrate 
that a free price system is still the 
best mechanism for regulating out 
put and directing the flow of re 
sources. | 


Current developments are, ho 
ever, disquieting. The consu 
price index declined two-tenths - 
a point between July and Augu 
But it is still much too early to c« 
(Continued on page 43). 
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Foreign Firms Flourish in Yankeeland 


i Healthy competition and free economy lure foreign businessmen 


here to make everything from farm equipment to venetian blinds 


Above, left, a line of self-propelled combines in production at the Racine, Wisconsin, plant of the American subsidiary of Massey- 
| Harris-Ferguson, Ltd. At right a 1956 model Massey-Harris tractor manufactured in this country 


UST before it was ready for oc- 
cupancy earlier this year, the 
Ford Motor Company’s new _13- 
story office building in downtown 
| Detroit was the setting for a some- 
' what incongruous industrial per- 
| formance. Inside six Scotsmen, not 


| the cardigan, spent a week busily 
| putting gauges to 10,000 outlets to 
! 
' 20 miles an hour. Back in their own 
northerly homeland, Scotsmen sel- 
dom have cause to concern them- 
Ives over excessive heat but here 
in America, as employes of an air 
nditioning company owned in 
Scotland, the primary interest of the 
x brogue-tongued technicians was 
e comfort of those who’d be work- 
g in the auto maker’s new struc- 
re during the coming summer 
ind thereafter. . 
The job, worth approximately $6 
million, is only one of many Ther- 
motank Inc., Detroit-headquartered 
ubsidiary of Glasgow’s Thermotank 
has tackled in this country 


‘long from the land of the kilt and 


make sure they puffed wind at 10 to 
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since establishing itself here just over 
five years ago. How is it able to 
land contracts like these against 
home-grown competition steeped in 
the problems of hot weather? By 
calling on the rich background of 
its own experience — equipping 
ocean-going vessels that slide by the 
score down shipbuilding ways into 
the Clyde and other Highland water- 
ways each year. Douglas W. Torry, 
vice president of the Detroit sub- 
sidiary, is confident his firm’s spe- 
cialty — high velocity distribution 
systems for conditioned air — will 
continue to nourish the roots his 
enterprise has planted in America. 

The Scots air conditioning firm is 
not alone among foreign-owned com- 
panies producing here in the U.S.A. 
In fact, their ranks are growing at 
a rather remarkable rate. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. department of Com- 
merce, foreigners’ direct long-term 
investments (largely factories) in 


this country totalled some $4.3 bil- 
lion worth at the end of 1955 — $1.7 
billion or 65 per cent more than just 


eight years earlier. The rise has its 


paradoxical elements. “Look at the 
poor, impoverished foreigner pour- 
ing money into America,’ Lloyd 
Ring Coleman, Managing Director 
of Australia’s J. Walter Thompson 
Ltd., recently advised an audience 
of down-under businessmen. His 
point: it’s the investment climate, 
not the absolute need for capital, 


that brings funds into a specific — 


country. 

Foreign businessmen with manu- 
facturing operations in the U.S. gen- 
erally find they must pay more for 
labor and materials here than in 
their own countries. Few staff their 
American factories with other than 


American personnel though some, — 
like Thermotank, occasionally bring 


technicians or top management in 
from abroad. Several import certain 


items from “the old country,” like 


machinery, essential ingredients or 
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round out a line, but for the most 
part they enjoy no inherent eco- 
nomic advantages over American 
concerns. What they capitalize on is 
mainly know-how put to work along 
specialized lines inside an area al- 
ready past tariff and transportation 
barriers, bathed in the atmosphere 
of healthy competition and a vigor- 
ous economy free of such restrictions 
as exchange controls and confiscatory 
taxes that burden adventurers else- 
where. 


Who Makes What? 


Who are these companies and 
what do they make here? 

To Americans, who’ve grown ac- 
customed to the sound of greenbacks 
flowing north of the border into 
Canada, it may come as something 
of a surprise that the foreigner with 
seemingly the biggest stake in the 
U.S. economy at least from the 
standpoint of actual long-term in- 
vestments is none other than the 
Canadian himself. A recent tally by 
the Commerce Department showed 
more than 25 percent of total for- 
eign-owned long-term investments in 
the U.S. — or some $1.4 billion to 
be exact — were in the hands of 
Canadians at the end of last year. 
The holdings of all European coun- 
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tries combined weren’t quite double 
that total and no other single coun- 
try had more. 

Canadian-owned companies in this 
country turn out a broad variety of 
products. ‘The most famous among 
them, perhaps, is whisky; the largest 
distillery in the world, at Peoria, 
Illinois, for example, is owned by 
one of these north-of-the-border com- 
panies through its American subsid- 
iary, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc. 
Another subsidiary of the same com- 
pany, known as Walker (Hiram) — 
Gooderham & Worts Ltd., is W. A. 
Taylor & Company, which owns, 
among other properties, some 2,000 
acres of vineyards near Santa Rosa, 
California. In all, the company’s 
U.S. subsidiaries employ close to 
3,000 persons. A rival Canadian con- 
cern with producing facilities in the 
U.S., Distillers Corporation-Seagrams 
Ltd., in recent years has pulled down 
net profits here as high as $26 mil- 
lion on sales of close to $700 million. 

American farmers need no intro- 
duction to the tractors, harvesters 
and other agricultural machinery 
manufactured in the U.S. by the 
American subsidiary of Massey-Har- 
ris-Ferguson Ltd., headquartered in 
Canada; it started producing here 
over 25 years ago at Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, and presently produces imple- 


One of the newest subsidiaries of a foreign company to Open up in the Midwest is the 


Addo-X Sales Corporation, Oak Park, 


Illinois. It is a factory branch of the AB Addo 


Company, adding machine manufacturers of Malmo, Sweden. Ab i i i 

h . Above with the first ship- 
ment of products from Sweden are left to right: Hans K. Meyer, German consul adh crale 
__ Mrs. Meyer; two stewardesses of the Lufthansa-German Airline; John P. Berg, Addo-X 
: vice president; and Sven Verner-Carllson, Swedish commercial attache ; 
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ments from plants as geographically q 
remote as Batavia, New York anc} 
Fowler, California. Another Canajj 
dian company, Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company Ltd., makes hard 
board at a new mill in Michiganj 
Polyvinyl and other plastics poud 
from the Massachusetts plant of 
Montreal’s Shawinigan Water 
Power Corporation, which also, in) 
cidentally, makes paints for southerry 
California’s spreading crop of ne 
homes at Pasadena and Anaheim 
Beer from some half dozen breweries 
operated in east and midwesterr 
America by Canadian Brewerie 
Ltd. of Toronto is sold under the 
familiar label of the Carling Breweryy 
Company of Cleveland. 


Britain’s Bulwarks 


America’s English-speaking cousin: 
from across the sea are also impor 
tant operators of factories in_ the 
U.S. Britain’s industrial bulwark 
here are especially prominent ir 
paper, chemicals and textiles. “The 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corpor. 
tion, for example, a subsidiary of 
globe-girdling British parent, roll 
newsprint at a rate of some 300,00( 
tons a year from a mill in Calhounyi 
Tennessee, where its initial capacity 
just two years ago was less than 200,)§ 
000 tons. Britain’s gigantic Imperia® 
Chemical Industries Inc. began pro 
ducing here only in 1950 (it pre 
viously had a working agreemen 
with Du Pont which was severed br 
U.S. trust busters), when it acquire 
dyestuffs-maker Arnold Hoffman & 
Company, Inc. of Providence, Rhod« 
Island. It has since more that 
trebled output there and has als 
gone into other ventures, such a 
the partnership pact recently penne 
with Columbia-Southern Chemica 
Company for the construction an 
operation of a titanium-processing 
facility in West Virginia. E 

Courtaulds Ltd., famous Britist 
cloth and fiber maker, produced it 
“soft goods” in the U. S. long befor 
World War II started but relin 
quished its holdings here when Brit 
ain was in dire need of dollars short 
ly after the war was over; it has sinc’ 
set up new production facilities ir 
Alabama in competition with owner 
of its old facilities. The fact tha 
Britain is the world’s oldest ind 5 
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Shore businessman boarded a 
‘~~ bus near his home, rode to 
Meigs Field, and was lifted by heli- 
opter to Midway airport. An air- 
iner flew him to a briefing session 
h colleagues in Denver. Next day 
re took a train to San Francisco. 
Mther airliners finally brought him 
0 Hong Kong via Honolulu, Manila 
nd Formosa. 
From doorstep to destination, a 
ittle bit of Chicago was his passage. 
rf ‘he bus ticket, the helicopter 
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Rand McNally & Company, Skokie, IIlinois 


Going By Land, Air 
Or Sea: a Bit of 
~ Chicago Takes You 


It isn’t generally known but Chicago printers 


make more transportation tickets than anyone 


of a specialized printing industry. 
Half of all transportation tickets 
printed in the U.S. roll off the presses 
of four firms located within a 20- 
mile radius of the Loop. 

If the outsider happens to pierce 
company walls of security he might 
feel himself in a cloak-and-dagger 
atmosphere. Almost all the billions 
of tickets are redeemable for cash 
without identification, and so the 
factories are protected by guards, 
electronic alarm systems, and elabo- 
rate production precautions. 

Conducted tours, commonplace in 
many firms, are verboten in the 
ticket-printing industry. Individual 
tours occasionally are allowed for 
special guests — under guard. 

Millions of dollars in travel tickets 
always are stacked high in the Ham- 


mond, Ind., and Skokie plants of 
Rand McNally and Company, which 
also publishes maps and books — and 
this phase of operations is a locked- 
door “industry within an industry.” 
Even employes from other Rand Mc- 
Nally departments are not allowed 
inside the ticket printing plant with- 
out special passes. 

“It's patterned after -thesUs S. 
Mint,” explains Vice President E. W. 
Taylor, a mild-mannered Virginian 
who looks like an ex-college fullback. 

Cash value of the tickets is not 
the only reason for the superguard- 
ing. The industry is so competitive 
that each cost-cutting advance in pro- 
duction methods becomes a jealous- 
ly guarded company secret. About 
the only ingredient costing each firm 

(Continued on page 30) 


usIness 
Highlights 


Our hero in the picture (right) is perfectly calm despite 
having his fingers caught in this closed door. The reason 
is simple. The stile edge of this stainless steel entrance 
door has a soft vinyl plastic safety covering designed for 
just this sort of situation. Called the Fing-R-Gard edge, 
the vinyl plastic, attached in a ‘’U” shape to the stile 
edge, is an integral part of the door. It is a development 
of the Overline Division of Overly Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Left, the Burlington Railroad’s newest 
vista-dome Zephyr. It has just been put 
into overnight service between Chicago,| 
Denver, and Colorado Springs. The 13- 
car train features slumbercoaches, offering 
coach passengers a coach room, with arm- 
rest window seat for daytime use, a bed 
at night, and individual toilet and wash- 
ing facilities. It was built of stainless steel 
by the Budd Company of Philadelphia and 
is powered by General Motors Diesel 
locomotives 


During Fire Prevention Week approximately 40,000 retail mer- Think machines can do everything? Then try to develop one 
chants throughout Chicago were visited by a Boy Scout and given that will tie a ribbon and place a bow around a package. It 
a mercantile inspection blank with which to check his store for can't be done according to Hiram Walker officials. Hiram 
fire hazards. Not to be outdone, the Girl Scouts visited 2,300 Walker wanted such a gadget to finish off its gift-wrapped 


church pastors urging appointment of church fire safety com- whiskey for the Christmas season. Finding none they resorted 
mittees and inspection of church facilities to the method used by every housewife—doing it by hand 


Photo courtesy of Chicago Fire Department 


, A cutaway view (right) showing the street 
| level entrance to the Speedwalk ramp, the 
| first installation of its type on any U. S. 
+ elevated transit system. To be located at 
' 63rd and Loomis Boulevard on Chicago’s 
‘ south side, the moving ramp will convey 
‘CTA passengers from the street to the 
+ elevated platform level during the morn- 
'ing rush hours and operate in reverse 
‘during the evening rush hours. It is a 
| product of the Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
' facturing Company of Aurora, Illinois 


On the left in the picture 
left is Harold W. Jacob- 
sen, president of Horder’s 
Inc., looking over stock- 
list with an employe in 
the firm’s newest store, 
111 West Adams Street. 
One of the unique fea- 
tures of the store is the 
overhead shadowless 
lighting arrangements 


Right: the world’s first 
electronic tracer con- 
trolled spar mill, a prod- 
uct of Onsrud Machine 
Works. It has a _ bed 
length of 84 feet pro- 
viding work area _ for 
parts up to 60 feet long 
and 35 inches wide. The 
90 ton machine is the 
first of 18 to be built 
for the Air Force 


This is a new drawing (left) show- 
ing layout of Dresden Nuclear 
Power Station which General Elec- 
tric Company is building for Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and 
the Nuclear Power Group, Inc. 
The nuclear reactor will be housed 
in the steel sphere which is 190 
feet in diameter. Construction 
work on the $45 million plant will 
start next spring with completion 
set for mid-1960. The 180,000 
kilowatt station is the largest all- 
nuclear power plant yet scheduled 
in this country. It will be located 
on the Illinois waterway 50 miles 
southwest of Chicago 


Photo courtesy of Martin-Senour Company 


A color conditioned office designed by C. Eugene Stephenson, A.1.D. 


By PHIL 


ACHINE tools, overhead 
cranes, and work benches 
have never been considered 

among the world’s loveliest objects, 
yet innumerable companies are 
spending substantial sums of money 
these days to cover these production 
facilities with attractive colors. Large 
sums are also being lavished on the 
interior decor of offices filled with 
row upon row of equally utilitarian 


HIRSCH 


typewriters and accounting machines. 

Some skeptics may look upon this 
development as needless extrava- 
gance. But thousands of companies 
which have surrounded their em- 
ployes with color in recent years re- 
port the benefits are more than worth 
the cost. Among them are Jones & 
Laughlin Steel, Bendix Aviation, J. I. 
Case Company, Peter Paul Candy 
Company, Mojud Hosiery, and others 


Housekeeping made easy with color at Alleghany Ludlum Steel Company 
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Colorful Production Lines Are Now 


that produce everything from cam 


} 
{ 
H 
- 
i 


eras to automobiles, natural gas tf 
watches. 


These firms are convinced thal 


through use of proper color, produd 
tion can be improved, accidents cai 


' 


be reduced, and/or employes can be 


made happier and more cooperativd), 


j 
Faber Birren, an 
known color eer so summarizel 


oration; it is not concerned rina 
with appearance. It seeks to pup 
color to work in certain specific way 
and to prove its case in terms of pra 

tical results.” 

The application of this philosoph 
produces a somewhat startling effec 
on anyone who is used to the fag 
tory’s traditional dress of dark brow 
and drab green. The CBS Hytro 
plant in Danvers, Massachusett 
which the Glidden Company painte| 


internationally 


a few years ago, is a typical exampl]i 
of the new look. Steel beams in th 
assembly department are paintell 


light turquoise, and the walls an 
ceilings are a light yellow. Machine 

is also painted turquoise. The floc 
is gray and red. Considerable red 

also used in entrance ways and locke 
rooms. 

Color’s ability to do a job is ill 
trated graphically by an_incider 
that occurred several years ago whe 
a Chicago electronics firm opened 
new employe cafeteria. 

A lot of money had been spent o 


Standard Oil Company refinery in 


Factory Vogue 


ihe cafeteria to make it comfortable 
end restful. There was an acoustical 
seiling, for example, and knotty pine 
ganelling covered the lower half of 
the walls. For some strange reason, 
mowever, employes avoided the cafe- 
peria like the plague. Many of them 
walked extra-long distances to pa- 
pronize other plant dining facilities, 
msisting that the food was better. 
Company officials were a little per- 
blexed by this explanation, since all 
the food for all the cafeterias was 
prepared in one kitchen by the same 
rrew. The problem was resolved 
tvhen a color consultant visited the 
aew cafeteria shortly after it opened. 


“Your trouble,” he said in effect, 
jis that the walls above the area cov- 
red by knotty pine are painted 
vhite. It’s the wrong color for any 
‘oom where food is served. The 
diner thinks of hospitals and operat- 
ng rooms. Replace the white with 
each and you'll get plenty of em- 
bloyes to come in here for lunch.” 


Dravo Corporation’s Neville Island plant in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (above) before it 
was painted and (below) the same plant made much lighter with bright colors 


Same Food but Tastier 


The advice was followed and the 
-afeteria was soon doing a thriving 
pusiness. Employes had a number of ~ ‘ ' oe > 
omplimentary things to say about ii : All Photos courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
he menu also, despite the fact that : 
‘he same dishes were being prepared . 
nd served by the same people. 


Color subtly influences our atti- Here’s how some firms have used color to cut 
Ludes toward a number of other ac- , s ; eae 
bifities besides eating. It is a gener- _ accidents, up production and improve morale : 


(Continued on page 27) 


Color improves working conditions at Logansport Machin 
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innati, Ohio, dressed up with color e Company in Indiana 
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Chicago Commuting: As It Could Be 


(Continued from page I#) 


as well as vertically. Land values 
and the values of air rights would be 
greatly enhanced. 

Electrification should follow on 
the heels of suburban railroad inte- 
gration. The French have recently 
demonstrated that the cost of rail- 
road electrification can be cut in half 
by using high-voltage 60-cycle indus- 
trial current. Most substations, all 
parallel high tension lines and about 
two-thirds of the weight of the cate- 
nary and its supports are eliminated 
in an extremely simple systern be- 
tween Valenciennes and Thionville 
in Northern France. The French 
have built both conventional 1,500- 
volt direct current lines and the new 
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25,000-volt 50-cycle lines since World 
War II and are thus able to prove 
more than 50 per cent saving in the 
latter system. Six months ago the 
British Transport Commission an- 
nounced their decision to employ the 
new high-voltage 50-cycle system. In 
this country just a few weeks ago, a 
revolutionary new type of high-ca- 
pacity silicon rectifier was announced 
which should improve the economics 
of suburban railroad electrification. 

Articulated two-car electric train- 
sets equipped for multiple-unit op- 
eration can be built in an attractive 
low-slung tubular design. It would 
embody a combination of successful 
principles from Holland, France and 
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PROPOSED 
PRINCIPAL CONNECTIONS OF 
| CHICAGO SUBURBAN RAILROADS 


IN THE 
CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


COMMERCE 


America. A standardized pool of} 
modern equipment such as this; 
could be purchased and maintained} 
centrally for the integrated CSR sys-§ 
tem. 

Chicago stands between the na- 
tion’s biggest coal pile and the na-f 
tion’s biggest tank of fresh water.j 
The thermo-electric potentials are 
impressive. Add to this the new sup-§ 
ply of atomic-electric power sched-§ 
uled to help light Chicago in 1960 
and you have a sparkling supply o 
kilowatts. For clean, quiet, fast sub 
urban trains in the region of Chi 
cago, we shall be electrifying the 
principal lines within ten years. 
Lines with lesser density would be 
served by self-propelled multiple 
unit diesel trains such as are no 
employed very effectively on the Bos 
ton and Maine suburban lines nort 
of Boston. . 

How much will it cost to create 
this coordinated system of suburbanjl 
rail service, complete with cross-tow 
passenger conveyors? According ta 
the best available information, $500 
million invested over the next te 
years would see the job substantiall 
completed. This is quite a reason. 
able sum when considered in the 
light of the $700 million which wil 
be spent on toll roads and express 
ways in the Chicago region in the 
next few years. The reason is this 
toll roads and urban expressways 
cost anywhere from two million to 
ten million dollars per mile, but 
suburban railroad integration and 
electrification can be accomplished 
in the Chicago region for an average 
cost of only one million dollars per 
mile. 


No Monorail Here 


The proposed 45-mile monorail ir 
Los Angeles County wouldn’t | 
practical for Chicago. It cannot be 
built for less than three million dol 
lars per mile, not including any cos 
of right-of-way or other contingen 
expenses. Furthermore, the mono 
rail proposed for Los Angeles, ij 
built according to published engi 
neering plans, could carry only one 
third to one-half as many passeng : 
per track per hour as the propos 
electrified suburban system. . 

In spite of the reasonable inv: 
ment and Spectacular achievem 
embodied in the Chicago suburh 
railroad plan, private entery rise 
not be expected to’ ack the j 
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@, Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 

will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 


coupon below. 


/  CHICAGO— 
- America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 
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The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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copy of the Chicago Buyer's Guide. 
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two fundamental reasons: First 
none of the suburban railroads wit} 
the present burden of operating cost} 
for an obsolete system and the leve} 
of fares allowed by public authoril 
ties can hope to make ends meet evel 
without making any substantial 1n} 
vestment in improvements. Secon} 
real estate and_ special franchis! 
taxes, amounting to millions of dol} 
lars annually on Chicago suburbai 
railroad facilities cannot be SUCCESS) 
fully loaded on present railroad cong 
muters when no such taxes are pai@ 
by commuters using tax-free high} 
ways or the tax-free CTA system. I 
is completely preposterous to expe 
commuters to patronize railroadt 
and pay real estate and franchis# 
taxes when they can avoid such taxe 
by using the highways or other pu 
lic facilities not subject to such dis 
criminatory taxes. 


Practical Solution 


Only one practical solution re 
mains: We must resort to a cor 
bination of public financing (inclu 
ing tax freedom) and private mar 
agement to insure maximum incery 
tive and efficiency. Hence I pr 
pose that the 1957 General Assembl 
of the State of Illinois be asked th 
create a public agency called the Ch} 
cago Suburban Railroad Develo 
ment Corporation. This public coy 
poration would have the power t® 
lease for public use suburban raiff 
road rights-of-way and facilities i 
the Chicago area, for a consideratio 


The General Assembly must declar 
that such properties while in publi 
use shall be exempt from any preser 
or future taxes levied by the State ¢ 
Illinois or local taxing bodies. 
The SRDC would need to b 
charged with responsibility to collec 
revenues and pay all expenses i 
cident to integrated suburban rai 
road operations in the Chicago rp. 
gion. It would be charged with th 
planning and financing, through rey 
enue bonds and equipment oblig: 
tions, of a thoroughly efficient an! 
economical system of coordinate) 
suburban rail service. It would b 
authorized to contract for the opera 
tion of its properties and equipme 
with a qualified operating compa 
under private management — 
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japs called the Chicago Suburban 
aailroad Corporation. 

What has been suggested here can- 
j0t be accomplished without much 
sublic-spirited leadership. To study 
he merits and defects of this pro- 
»osal and develop a practical plan, 


I suggest the voluntary formation of 
a Citizens Transportation Commit- 
tee for the Region of Chicago. If 
such a committee were to appear de- 
sirable I would be glad to join in 
helping to get the job done. 


lly known fact, for example, that 
1 hot weather light-colored clothing 
vill keep us cooler than dark hues. 
[his is probably one reason, say 
olor experts, why most people asso- 
date light, bright, colors with spa- 
aousness, light weight, comfortable 
emperatures, and dark, intense col- 
“rs with the reverse. The association 
; so strong, the experts add, that 
lor can often fool us. 


Dark Boxes Heavier 


This was shown at Western Elec- 
ric a number of years ago in an 
*xperiment involving light and dark 
olored tote boxes. The latter were 
onsidered much heavier than the 
rmer by the workers who lifted 
hem, although actually all the boxes 
weighed the same. 

The effect of color on emotional 
‘ttitudes is equally dramatic. At a 
‘onvention of the National Safety 
“ouncil a few years ago, George D. 
zaw, a Chicago color consultant, re- 
-ounted numerous case histories in- 
volving unhappily married women 
whose whole outlook on life had been 
ilrastically improved by redecorating 
‘heir homes. Personnel men, for- 
-unately, have a less serious, but 
nevertheless similar problem to con- 
send with. Many of them have 
‘ound that by getting rid of drab 
green filing cabinets, dark brown fur- 
niture, and depressingly black pro- 
duction machines, and making the 
dominant colors in the shop and 
office light grey, light green, light 
brown or blue, they generate a no- 
ticeable improvement in morale. 
This is only part of the story, 
however. Besides its psychological ef- 
ects, color has much to do with the 
efficiency of seeing. As Margaret 
utchison, color stylist for the 
lartin-Senour Company, puts it: 
exhaustive studies have proved that 
ye fatigue will lead more quickly 
) physical fatigue than will phys- 
al activity. These studies further 
prove that critical seeing tasks will 
rformed more quickly and more 


Colorful Production Lines 


(Continued from page 23) 


efhciently when proper colors are 
used.” 

What the experts have learned, in 
essence, is that by using the correct 
colors, factors causing eyestrain in a 
given work situation can be reduced 
or eliminated. For example, the 
amount of light reflected on a work- 
bench can be increased by painting 
the surface in a light color. If an 
employe has trouble seeing his work 
clearly, the surrounding area can be 
painted in a contrasting color. If 
there is too much light, subdued 
colors can be used which will soak 
up the excess illumination. 

In actual practice, of course, the 
job of selecting the proper colors 
for a given workplace is much more 
complicated than this. The exam- 
ples, however, illustrate two of the 
key jobs performed by functional 
color: a) it controls the amount of 
general light to meet the needs of a 
specific work situation; b) it provides 


the right degree of contrast within — 


the individual’s field of vision. 
Highlight Points 


Another important function of 
functional color is to highlight im- 
portant points within the field of 
vision. The eye is built in such a 
way that it is quickly attracted to the 
brightest spot in this field. Thus, by 
painting emergency stop and start 
switches a bright orange, for exam- 
ple, the worker is able to see them 
quicker in case of trouble. Likewise, 
when such safety hazards as low- 
hanging pipes, protruding levers and 
valves, bottom steps in stairwells, 
tote boxes that spend a lot of time 
sitting on the floor are painted in 
bright, arresting colors, the chance 
of accident is reduced. 

This idea of picking color with 
the worker’s seeing and psychological 
needs in mind was used only rarely 
in industry before World War II. 
Says S. W. Quisenberry, a duPont 
color expert: “Factories were first 
built to house machines. The con- 
ception that they must be places of 
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28 
human habitation for the workers 
came much later.” 

Almost always, dark colors were 
chosen because they hid the dirt best. 
These colors, however, usually ex- 
erted precisely the wrong effects on 
the individual. Also, they appreci- 
ably reduced the amount of illumi- 
nation. As a result, say the experts, 
the typical company modernizing 
its shops and/or offices today can 
obtain substantially larger benefits 
by refurbishing its lighting system 
and color scheme, instead of install- 
ing just new lights alone. 


The key question, of course, is 
whether all this theory about func- 
tional color actually pays off in dol- 
lars-and-cents savings. There are a 
number of indications that it does. 

One of the classic proofs is the 
color job done by Pittsburgh Paint 
& Glass Company at the wire rope 
division of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Muncy, Pennsylvania, 
shortly after World War II. Copious 
quantities of wine red, bright yellow, 
light green and similar untraditional 
colors were applied to machines, 
structural columns, pipes, walls, and 
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floors of the firm’s shops. | 
After workers had been living witlh 
this new color scheme for three nu) 


plant officials reported that the nur 
ber of lost-time accidents had bee 
reduced 38 per cent; absenteeism hat 
dropped from five to two per cent 
turnover was down from 4 per cen 
to 0.4 per cent. Also, during th 
three-year period, production eff 
ciency increased ten per cent. “Aj 
appreciable portion of this achieve). 
ment,” officials added, “can be di 
rectly attributed to our color dy 
namics program.” 

Some detailed figures on the say 
ings produced by functional colop 
were noes by the U. S. Post Offic 


Sherwin-Williams Company rededy f 
orated a large post office in Rich} 
mond, Virginia. The lighting sys) 
tem, as well as the color scheme, waf, 
modernized. Afterward, productio 
increased eight per cent. The saving, 
came to an estimated $45,000, whicli 
more than paid for the cost -™ 
$34,700 — officials reported. / 

Zenith Radio Corporation ha 
been using functional color in i 
shops for roughly the past seveig 
years. During this period, there h 
been exactly one serious accident 1h 
the punch press department. Beforg® 
the color scheme was changed, re 
ports safety director Ed Taylor, ther 
were at least two serious injuries pel 
year. Painting overhead pipes, load 
ing dock edges, and similar hazarc 
ous spots in bright colors has als 
reduced the number of falls and heag 
injuries, he adds. 


Improve Efficiency 


One of the many departmen 
where functional color has been ab 
to improve production efficiency a 
Zenith turns out tiny coils which 
go into phonograph pickup arms. i 
wire .0036 inch in diameter is me 
chanically wound 50 times aroun 
a core that is .192 inch long and .07 
inch thick. Girls are employed t 
see that the wire is wound smoothly 
It’s a job that, potentially, can wea 
out the eyes rapidly. 

Formerly inspectors rejected mo 
of these coils than they passedge 
Meanwhile, the girls had to be re 
lieved frequently, or else they becam 
dizzy, and in some cases nauseatec 
When Zenith went into its fun 
tional color program, someon 
thought of putting light green pape 
| baffles in back of the soul: windin 
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aachines. Almost immediately, the 
wumber of coils able to pass inspec- 
ion increased by 50 per cent. The 
irls, meanwhile, were able to stay 
mn the job for much longer periods 
ff time without becoming ill. 

At the Masterlock Company in 
Ailwaukee, which probably uses 
aore intense colors in its shop than 
sou'll find in most companies, there 
s no formal plant housekeeping 
program. The workers, 60 per cent 
sf whom are women, clean up on 
heir own work areas. Masterlock’s 
afety record, meanwhile, is consist- 
ntly one of the best in the hardware 
aanufacturing industry. On a wall 
»£ the company’s front office is this 
blaque: “In sincere appreciation of 
is splendid building and the pro- 
ressive spirit of the Masterlock 
company. (signed) Local 469, UAW- 
o1O.” Masterlock’s president, Harry 
oref, says functional color is a key 
actor responsible for all these bless- 


gs. 
Office Workers Enthusiastic 


Similar results have been obtained 
offices. At the Chicago head- 
uarters of the Blue Cross-Blue 
shield organization, functional color 
as been in use for about three 
ears. At first, officials were some- 
hat uncertain what the effect of 
heir “new look” would be, so they 
ecorated two small offices to test 
‘mploye reactions. Not only were 
e people assigned to these rooms 
nthusiastic, but soon workers in 
ther departments who had seen the 
hanged decor were clamoring to 
aave their own offices done over. II- 
yumination levels increased “substan- 
ially,” according to assistant director 
William Anderson, after the redec- 
prating job was completed. 
At the Marquette National Bank, 
pn Chicago’s south side, functional 
color is being used in furniture as 
well as on the walls. There are lime, 
‘ellow, and chocolate brown chairs, 
example; green desks, print 
rapes, and an abundance of planter 
es on window ledges and near 
rways. Officials report they've re- 
ved a number of compliments 


iso much happier. 

Otis Butler, assistant manager at 
i south side Chicago branch of U. S. 
delity & Guaranty Company, feels 
anctional color has been the main 
or responsible for pleasant per- 
al relationships among his peo- 


= 


ple. “We have a number of different 
nationality groups represented here, 
and there is a rather sharp age divi- 
sion between supervisory people and 
their subordinates. Both of these 
conditions are capable, potentially, 
of producing serious conflicts. How- 
ever, because the office is decorated 
in colors that reduce fatigue and 
monotony, I believe we have done 
much to prevent these troubles from 
developing. 

Even the most ardent functional 
color enthusiast will decline to make 
the flat statement that color, by itself, 
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can save every company substantial 
sums of money. As one expert puts 
it: “Color is not a panacea for poor 
working conditions or arbitrary man- 
agement; putting a new coat of paint 
on the wall isn’t going to make the 
employe dislike an autocratic super- 
visor any less, or be any happier 
about the lack of locker space.” 

On the other hand, it is a well- 
established fact that many times 
when working conditions and man- 
agement-employe relations are good, 
there are still too many accidents, 


(). Why does the Dictaphone” 
Time-Master far outsell all other 


dictating machines? A 3 : 
« Because o 


the exclusive Dictabelt” record. 


DICTABELT advantages you get 
in no other dictation record: 


1. Dictation is recorded visibly 
—youknow your place ata glance. 


2. Dictation is permanent— 
DICTABELTS can’t be erased or 
changed. Which means valuable 
dictation is safe. 

3. You mail or file DICTABELTS 


like ordinary letters—because 
they’re feather-light, flexible, the 
size of a postcard. 

4. DICTABELTS are the most eco-— 
nomical of all dictating media. 

5. Dictaphone’s unmatched serv- 
ice is famous the world over. 

For proof, contact your local 
Dictaphone office. 


| > ) 1 CTA PHO IN] EE corporation 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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too much personal friction, or exces- 
sive housekeeping and production 
problems in shop or office. Used in 
conjunction with other human rela- 
tions tools, say the experts, color can 


do much to reduce these troubles. 
The experience of the companies 
which have leaped into the paint pot 
these experts are 


to date indicates 


right. 


se '" Land, Air or ate 
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the same (its price has been spiral- 
ling) is a special paper used since 
1907 for most transportation tickets. 

Try erasing on this paper and it 
turns white through the wavy lines. 
One drop of water or ink eradicator 
also turns it white. For 85 years the 
paper has defied tamperers and coun- 
terfeiters. Not that they haven't 
tried, since a notable opportunity in 
the early thirties. That was when 
one Eastern railroad began using 
cheaper, ordinary paper for tickets. 
Within a week the line was flooded 
with bogus copies, and since then 
the only large-scale travel tickets not 
printed on so-called “‘safety’” or ‘‘as- 
sociation” paper (sanctioned by an 
association of passenger transporta- 
tion agents) are on similarly sensi- 
tized paper. 


In spite of rigid security there 
have been leaks. The last one of 
note reported from Poole Brothers 
Inc. of 85 West Harrison Street was 
at the close of World War II when 
a plumber working in the closely 
guarded six-story firm took a dis- 
carded ticket from a waste basket 
with the idea of selling it. He was 
collared before he could leave the 
building, and was sent to prison. 
Ironically, the ticket was not even 
numbered serially, and probably 
would not have been honored. 

During the first World War, when 
the Army ran the railroads, one 
sharpie managed to get hold of a 
stack of tickets printed in the Strom- 
berg-Allen and Company plant at 
38 South Dearborn Street. He was 
suspected early, and within minutes 


COMMERCE} 


after he began hawking them fo} 
half price from a aowntows railroad 
platform, company detectives and ir} 
telligence officers pounced on him.¥) 

Only one company in Chicago, § 
George LaMonte and Son agence 
also at 38 South Dearborn, sells th 
chemically treated paper. The onlf 
local firms bonded and licensed t 
buy it for tickets are Rand McNally 
Poole Brothers, Stromberg-Allen an 
the Hedstrom Ticket company ¢ 
616 South Federal Street. 


] 
{ 


Biggest Producer 

Rand McNally has been printing: 
tickets for nearly all of its 100 year§ 
Today it is the nation’s biggest prq 
ducer, putting out about half of a} 
railroad and bus tickets used iff) 
America, and most of the airlinf 
tickets. Half come from the two Ch 
cago-area plants and the other ha 
from presses in Ossining, New Yor) 
and Nashville, Tennessee. 


Foreign customers (with printing} 
in French, Spanish and Portugues 
include Trans-Caribbean Airways 
Civil Air Transport of Formos 


ONE source 


for all! 


AUNDERS and COMPANY 


Distributors of Nationally Recognized Quality Piping Materials 


3445 South Lawndale Avenue 


Telephone diag 7-5500 


PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 


BRASS — IRON — STEEL — STAINLESS STEEL 
PIPE — VALVES and FITTINGS 
USCOLITE and PVC Plastic Valves — Fittings & Pipe 

Corrosion Resistant Piping Materials 


Saunders. 


Chicago 23, IIlinois 


ZZ, G00 Bi 4g i 


More than twenty years of specialized experience qualify — 
Saunders and Company to fill your requirements for ’ 
pipe, valves, fittings and other related piping materials. 
The knowledge and help we provide in aiding you to se- 
lect the proper materials of highest quality and greatest 
value is an extra dividend you get when you buy from — 


REPRESENTING 


Walworth e Crane e Lunkenheimer e Hills- 
McCanna e 
Tube Turns e Ladish-Tri-Clover © Youngstown i 
Steel © Notional Tube © A. M. Byers © Babcock 
and Wilcox e U. S. Rubber © Helicoid Gauge ce 


Henry Vogt 
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fathay Airlines of Hong Kong, and 
ompanies in Nicaragua, Venezuela, 
“hile, Alaska, and the Philippine 
nnd Hawaiian Islands. 

It was in none of these faraway 
blaces, but in a Southern U.S. city 


aot long ago that a woman strolled | 


mto a department store to redeem 

merchandise coupon book printed 
yy Rand McNally ona paper similar 
o the special travel ticket stock. All 
he coupons were telltale oft-color 
vhite, and the manager was certain 
he woman was a counterfeiter who 
iad used ink eradicator. 

Turned out he was dead wrong. 
bhe simply had left the genuine 


yuggy — and babies will be babies. 


Trends In Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


nillion actual annuitants. 

Excluding the members of the 
urmed forces, the number of active 
smployes enrolled in pension plans 
vas just under 20 million, which 
vas about 40 per cent of the number 
»£ employes in civilian, non-agricul- 
ural establishments last year, then 
ust under 50 million. About 67 per 
ent of the employes under civilian 
xension plans today are in private. 
xension plans compared with 42 per 
ent ten years ago. At the start of 
‘his year, 13.3 million were enrolled 
‘nm private pension plans and in ad- 
lition, 920,000 were already annut- 
-ants under these plans. Those ac- 
ively enrolled in the private pension 
olans ten years ago numbered 5.6 
nillion and in 1935 they numbered 
2.6 million. 


*® Radio Returns— Radio _broad- 
‘casting, which suffered a revenue 
etback a few years ago at the hands 
bf television, has regained its losses 
and has its greatest years just ahead, 
“eports Edwin R. Peterson, vice pres- 
dent of the Keystone Broadcasting 
ystem, Inc. He predicts that net- 
ek, spot, and local radio will show 
an increase of 50 per cent in sales 
Wwithin the next five years. 
“Time sales will increase because 
the attitude of the advertiser and 
agency is changing toward radio. 


ng them, the total covered on Janu- | 
ury 1 was 21.5 million including 1.8 


vooklet in the bottom of.an occupied 


aearly two million annuitants al- | 
seady on thé receiving end of pen- | 
ion payments. These figures in- | 
jude the armed forces, but exclud- | 


RUST 
FUMES 
SMOKE 
SALTS 


WATER 
SUBMERSION 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 


samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


36 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


Z|P-OUT 
CARBON INTERLEAVED 
FORMS 
tk 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
FORMS — EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 
* 
TABULATING FORMS 
a 
UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
ge 
STOCK FORMS for all needs 
* 

BINDERS and BINDING DEVICES 
te 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
* 

REVO-FILE 
xe 
TARCO AUTOMATIC FILE 


MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Estimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
@ Office Removals 
® Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 


1891—OUR 65TH YEAR—1955 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 
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NEW FACTORY 
CHICAGO-AREA DISTRIBUTOR 


For 


CLARK - ROSS 


Carriers for handling 
lumber, steel and other 
allied products. 


POWRWORKER Hand Trucks 
@ Fork Lift Trucks and 
Towing Tractors. 


SALES, SERVICE, PARTS, RENTALS—AIl Under One Roof 
New and Used Fork Trucks ® 


Tote Boxes 


CHICAGO SALES & SERVICE 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


625 N. KEDZIE @ 


complete electrical 
inspection service 


e@ Motors e Maintenance 
e@ Generators e Construction 


_ @ Repairs e Installation 


ELECTRIC Co. 


ences 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 
INDUSTRIAL © COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


i 
COMMERCE! 
They no longer consider radio i 
booster medium, but now radio hal 
retaken its place as a major media) 

with a separate budget for that pur{ 
pose alone,” Mr. Peterson says. He 
reports that 96.5 per cent of the tos. 
tal homes in the United States ar 
now equipped with radios. In 1949}f 
40.2 million homes had radios. Inj) 
1956, 47 million have them. In 1948). 
there were 59 million radio sets ir 
the United States, and now there aré. 
124 million sets in working order} 
In 1946 there were 7.5 million auto} 

mobiles equipped with radio. Tot 
day there are 35 million. 

“The trend is definitely back tq 
radio and there are some interestingfi 
sidelights these days. A recent Nielf¥ 
sen survey shows that radio is dom§ 
inant until 3:30 in the afternoon, ayy 
which time radio and_ televisiory 
meet and then radio takes a down# 


again dominates TV after ten o’clocl} 
at night until sign-off time. 

Another factor contributing to ra 
dio broadcasting’s well being is tha} 
it reaches many markets where TY 
does not reach. There is a territor 
of nearly three million square miles f 
embracing a population of 14 mil 
lion people representing 14 billiow 
sales dollars that are not reached b§& 
TV according to Mr. Peterson. 


e¢ NAM Tax Cut Plan—The Na 
tional Association of Manufacture 
has come up with a five year plaij 
for reducing federal individual an@ 
corporate income taxes without re 
ducing federal income from suc 
taxes. Here is the basis for t 
NAM plan. 


As the American economy e 
pands, so does the amount of federa 
tax revenues from a given set a 
rates, but in greater proportio 
Over many years, good and bad te 
gether, our economic growth has avg 
eraged out at about three per cent 
year, measured by physical volum 
of goods and services. Assuming 
more than such average growth i 
the next five years, revenue expat 
sion is estimated at over $12 billior 
The NAM proposal is that this re 
enue increase be first applied | 
moderating the tax rates. The co 
of the plan would be about $10 bi 
lion, or $2 billion less than the ey 
pected revenue growth. E. 

The NAM tax cut would wor 

(Continued on page 36) a 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee. inthe Chicago Area 


|NVESTMENT in industrial plants 

announced during the month otf 
Dectober amounted to $18,208,000 
wringing the cumulative total for 
the first ten months of 1956 to $500,- 
344,000. In the first ten months of 
1955 $279,703,000 in similar projects 
were announced. Projects covered 
‘mn these reports include new con- 
(struction of industrial plants and ex- 
boansions of existing factories as well 
as acquisitions of land or buildings 
‘or industrial purposes. 


® Pure Oil Company is making a 
substantial expansion of its refinery 
year Lemont with the addition of a 
ixed-bed catalytic reformer and re- 
sated auxiliary equipment to bal- 
t* the operations of other facili- 
ries at the refinery which have 


recently been enlarged. This refinery 
sis one of the largest in Pure Oil 
-Gompany’s system, and had a daily 
rrude oil capacity of 47,500 barrels 
as of January 1, 1956. 


Architect’s model of the new admini 
hemical Corporation in Skokie, 
cted on this site five years ago. 
1g th 
ia t 


we 
al 


° Hydrometals, Inc., a new com- 
pany formed by the consolidation of 
Illinois Zinc Company and Hayden 
Products, Inc., will erect a strip cop- 
per mill adjacent to its plant at 2959 
W. 47th street. A new method of 
producing copper from scrap. will 
be utilized in a continuous process. 
The new plant will have approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet of floor 
area. 


© International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation, with head- 
quarters at 20 N. Wacker Drive, will 
move its offices to three new build- 
ings it will erect adjacent to its re- 
search facilities at Golf Road and 
Edens Expressway in Skokie. The 
structures will consist of a five-story 
building for administrative offices, a 


three-story building for staff and op- . 


erating divisions and a one-story 
cafeteria building, all designed by 
Perkins and Will — architect. ‘There 
will be 120,000 square feet of use- 


strative center planned by International Minerals 
Ill. The central research laboratory (not pictured) 
The new project, estimated to cost $3.5 million, 
e company’s investment in Skokie to $4.5 million and provide office space 
d growth through 1965. Completion is scheduled for mid-1958 
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NORTHERN CHICAGO 
SUBURB FACTORY 


285,000 Sq. Ft. 
10% Acres 


One-Story 


Switch 
Air Conditioned Offices 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Financial 6-1322 


Sprinklered 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 

A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, gwing details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
PLANOGRAPHING @ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING @ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING @ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, lil. AMbassador 2-5264 


i 
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able floor space in the three build- 
ings which were located at this site 
due to the air minded thinking of 
the firm’s executives. The company 
uses both fixed wing and helicopter 
aircraft in its operations, and the 
proximity to O'Hare Field was one 
of the determining factors in the 
site location. 


e Cook Chocolate Co., 4825 S. 
Rockwell street, has purchased a 
site adjacent to its present location 
from the New York Central Rail- 
road for the construction of a cocoa 
processing mill. The mill will have 


a capacity of 100,000 pounds of co- 
coa daily. The present floor area de- 
voted to cocoa production in the 
plant will be utilized for increased 
output of chocolate when the new 
plant is completed. Loewenberg and 
Loewenberg — architect and engl- 
neer, has designed the 20,000 square 
foot structure which will have hu- 
midity control for the production of 
a uniform product. There will be 
three silos, each with a capacity ol 
200,000 pounds of cocoa beans. 


© Air Reduction Company Incor- 
porated, of New York, operating a 


Most Economical 
Barricade 
Warning Device 


25% More 
Light Than 
Any Other 
Flasher 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


—= FLASHER LIGHTS =—_ 


New Neon Tube gives 25% more brilliance—with doubled battery life. 

Lower Operating Costs—less than a penny per 24 hours’ continuous operation. 

Full Directional Flexibility—Neon Tube is mounted in 2-way head that rotates 
to any desired direction. Entire light can be used in any position, 

Vapor-Sealed Self-Contained Mechanism—housed entirely in upper half of case 
(Exclusive). Shatter-proof lens. No delicate mechanisms. 

Moisture and Weather-Proofed. Not affected by temperature. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


ENGINEERED 
SPECIFICALLY FOR: 


. Highway Construction 
. Public Utilities 

. Municipal Projects 

. Police and Fire Vehicles 
Trucks, Busses 

. Airports 

- Railroads 

. Parking Lots 

. Shipyards 

. Industrial Plants 


SUONAU PWN 


Tel. CEntral 6-1663 


HOT & COLD ROLLED 
SHEET STEEL 


SPECIAL GAUGES AND 
SIZES -COILS OR 
SHEARED LENGTHS 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
& OILED STRIP STEEL 


Phone 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


e ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 
ALL TEMPERS 


e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
SHEET & STRIP 


e SPECIAL TEMPERED STEEL 


e ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. | 


| struction on a 65,000 square foot 
| plant at 5500 W. Ogden avenue 


| Major 


and Sandstrom, architect. 


i 
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plant at 3100 S. Kedzie avenue ip 
starting construction on a second) 
Chicago plant located at 120th stree} 
and Doty avenue. The site is adjal) 
cent to the proposed Calumet Har} 
bor, and contains 24 acres of landif 
of which about one third will be 
utilized for the present constructiol}) 
program, and the balance reserved” 
for future expansion. The gases pro} 
duced by this company will be mariff 
keted to consumers in the Calume} 


t 
Area. i! 


. 
° Sommer and Maca Glass Mal 
chinery Company, 3600 S. Oakle 
avenue, manufacturers of glass fak] 
ricating equipment, has started con} 


; 


Cicero. Anton Mourek 


and Sore 
general contractor. 


e White Cap Company, 1819 N¥ 
avenue, is adding 62,00[ 
square feet of warehouse space to ith 
plant. The company makes plastip 
and metal closures. Olsan, Urbaifi 


¢ Roth Manufacturing Company 
in Niles, manufacturer of railwa 
heating equipment and aircraft cor 
trols, is adding 54,000 square fee 
of floor area to its plant for ex) 
panded manufacturing facilities 
The company is the manufacturir 
arm of Vapor Heating Corporatio} 
at 80 East Jackson. Graham, Ande} 
son, Probst and White, architec 
A. L. Jackson Company, generdfl 
contractor. 


¢ United States Railway Equi; 
ment Company, with its principas 
plant in East Chicago, has purchasefi 
a 36-acre tract of land includi 
some buildings and other faciliti 
located on 135th street in Bl 
Island. 


¢ Durkee Famous Foods, a divi 
sion of the Glidden Company wit 
its principal plant at 2333 Loga 
boulevard, has occupied its ne} 
foods research center adjacent to iff 
plant. Nine research departmen{fi 
in the field of fats, oils and relate 
products will undertake basic r 
search in foods for the compan’ 
The new structure contains 38,0( 
square feet of floor area. ; 
° Stewart’s Private Blend Coffe 
Company, 845 W. Washingto 
> —- 
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treet, will occupy a 37,000 square 
joot plant it purchased at 4110 
Wrightwood avenue. Stewart's will 
pelocate its entire operations to the 
aewly acquired plant in the spring. 
oturm-Bickel Company and B. J]. 
eelbinger and Company, brokers. 


» O’Brien Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, 5662 Northwest highway, is 
‘recting a new warehouse building 
hbout one block from its present lo- 
ration which will contain 27,000 
quare feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufactures sewer and pipe 
leaning equipment. Jack A. Scan- 
jan, engineer; Joseph T. Carp Inc., 
eeneral contractor. 


» American Generator and Arma- 
ure Company, 2614 W. 48th street, 
nas acquired the former Admiral 
UMorporation building at 6100 W. 
ssrand avenue. The one-story 
prinklered building, containing 
55,000 square feet of floor area will 
iouse the entire works of American 
ysenerator after extensive remodel- 
png is completed. Chandler and 
Montague and C. Logan McEwen, 
porokers. 


= Acme Printing Ink Company, 
1419 W. Carroll avenue, has pur- 
thased the building at 5005 S. 
Mason avenue in the Clearing In- 
dustrial District for the expansion 
of its rotogravure and flexographic 
idivisions. The 18,000 square foot 
structure is served by the Gulf, 
‘Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 


re Sola Electric Company, 4633 W. 
I6th street, Cicero, is erecting a 
17,000 square foot addition to its 
plant which will be used for addi- 
tional production space for the man- 
yufacture of electric transformers. 
‘Klefstad Engineering Company, 
general contractor. 


”¢ Lee Industries, 1620 S. Canal 
street, has acquired the 44,000 
square foot building at 2326 S. 
anal street to which it will move 
its entire facilities for the manufac- 
ture of chrome furniture and kitch- 
en dinette sets. Bennett and Kahn- 
| a broker. 
| The Bell Company, 411 N. Wol- 
ott street, manufacturer of hydrau- 
lic brake fluid, transmission fluid, 
and other automotive chemicals, has 
purchased the one-story sprinklered 


ay 


factory building at 1840 W. Kinzie 
Sincere newly acquired  struc- 
ture will be used by Bell to expand 
its manutacturing operations. 
Chandler and Montague, broker. 


e S.K.F. Industries, Incor porated, 
1244 W. Washington street, is erect- 
ing.a 15,000 square foot building in 
Melrose Park. 
well-known 


The company is a 
manutacturer of ball 
and roller bearings. Ralph E. Stoet- 
zel, architect. 


¢ Rauland Borg Corporation, 
3535 W. Addison street, is adding 
10,000 square feet of floor area for 
research facilities to its plant which 
makes communication, public ad- 
dress and sound equipment. North- 
ern Builders, Incorporated, general 
contractor. 


¢ Hong Kong Noodle Company, 
152 W. Cermak road, is erecting a 
10,000 square foot plant at 2444 S. 
Wentworth avenue to which the 
company will move its entire opera- 
tions when completed. The new 
plant is expected to be ready for oc- 


a) 
OO 
cupancy in April. Michaelsen, Ra- 
big and Ramp, architect. 


° Borg Warner Corporation’s 
Calumet Steel division in Chicago 
Heights is erecting an 8,000 square 
foot office building to house the di- 
vision’s office facilities. The struc- 
ture is being built adjacent to the 
division’s present office building 
which will be razed when the new 
structure is completed and occupied. 
South West Town Construction 
Company, general contractor. 


¢ Cardwell-Westinghouse Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at 332 S. 
Michigan avenue, is adding 10,000 
square feet of warehouse space to its 
plant located at 8400 S. Stewart ave- 
nue. The company manufactures 
freight car equipment. Paul Roger 
and Associates, engineer. 


¢ Osgood Displays Inc., 1320 N. 
Clybourn avenue, has purchased a 
building at 5115 N. Ravenswood 
avenue where it will house its facill- 
ties for the manufacture of displays. 
Bennett and Kahnweiler, broker. 


* Direct water routes from mines to 


Chicago and other Lake Michigan ports 


* A modern docks serve Chicago’s 
entire industrial area 


° 17 outstanding coals meet every 
requirement of industry 


Ask how all-water shipments of Truax-Traer Coals can save you money. 


BINKLEY COAL SALES 


TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. | (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., CEntral 6-5070 
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What every shipper 
should know about the 


This railroad has been serving 
the transportation require- 
ments of shippers for 104 years 


It’s a mid-continent railroad, 
reaching cities and towns in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 


... experience 


... territory 


Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 


It offers you husky, diesel-pow- 
ered freight haulers that are 
doing an amazing job in trans- 
porting the needs of industry 


. . » Rocket Freights 


It has well trained traffic repre- 
sentatives who are qualified to 
help you in finding solutions 
of your shipping problems 


... personnel 


% May we tell you more? Phone, write 
or call any of our offices. 


_ Rock Island Lines 
a ‘The Road of Planned Progress 
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Trends In Business 
(Continued from page 32) 


this way. There would be five suc-{j 
cessive annual reductions of 16 per} 
cent in the progressive part of each)p 
tax rate, with each reduction com-} 
puted on the original progression —f 
that part of the tax rate above 20) 
per cent. With the top rate reduced |) 
(from 91 per cent) to 35 per cent,§ 
the 50 per cent rate on personal in-§ 
come, for example, would be re-} 


duced to 26 per cent (80 per cent)» 


of 30 percentage points). 

The corporate tax now consists oft: 
a 30 per cent normal tax, and a 22) 
per cent surtax, or a combined top} 
rate of 52 per cent. Tax law now§ 
provides for a reduction of five per-j% 
centage points in the normal tax.§ 
The NAM proposal is that this re- 
duction be followed by four succes- 
sive annual reductions of three per- 
centage points each or a total of 129) 
percentage points, to bring the com-ff 
bined top rate down to 35 per cent 
at the end of five years. The 12 per-3& 
centage points would be divided# 
equally between the normal and the 
surtax so that the total reductions 
from present rates would be 11 per- 
centage points in the normal tax} 
and six percentage points in the sur-§ 
tax 


e Fringe Benefits Increase—A sur-} 
vey of 1,000 companies by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States shows that fringe benefit costs 
— payments by employers for pen- 
sions, vacations, social security and 
the like—averaged $819 per em 
ploye in 1955, an increase of $99 
since 1953. Of the reporting com- 
panies, 124 had submitted data i 
each of five biennial surveys con- 
ducted since 1947. Fringe benefit! 
payments by this identical group of 
companies were $981 per employe i in! 
1955, or $167 more than in 1953. BS 


Broken down, the survey show ed 
that the 1955 average of $819 pei 
employe included $254 for agreed 
upon programs of pensions and ir 
surance, $254 for vacations and ho 
days, $145 for legally required pro 
grams (Old-Age and Survivors It 
surance, Unemployment and Worl 
men’s Compensation and_ others 
$89 for rest pevods., and ue for n 
cellaneous. j 2 
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EARING in No. 32023, Chicago 
Regional Port District, et al. v. 
Phe Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
xailway Company, et al., was held 
eginning October 8, 1956, at Chi- 
ago before Interstate Commerce 
lommission Examiner Fuller. The 
ase involves a complaint filed with 
ave commission alleging that the 
ailroads, in allowing only two 
ays’ free time for unloading cars 
ff export freight moving through 
1e Port of Chicago, are subjecting 
he Port of Chicago to unjust, un- 
ue and unreasonable disadvantage. 
“homas H. Coulter, chief executive 
ficer of the Chicago Association of 
commerce and Industry, testifying 
m support of complainants, said: 
Chicago will be one of the largest 
sorts in the world, the growth of 
vhich will be greatly enhanced by 
e completion of the St. Lawrence 
eaway, the Port of Chicago and 
e Calumet Sag Channel, which 
turn will add tremendously to the 
dustrial and commercial growth 
bf Chicago and develop further 
weeds for transportation service in 
ihe rapidly growing Chicago Met- 
sopolitan Area.’’ Mr. Coulter added, 
(the number of vessels calling at 
ie Port of Chicago increased trom 
KO in 1950 to 252 in 1955. From 
(950 to 1955 tonnage increased 
rom 30,085 tons to 118,521 tons, 
or 290 per cent. When the three 
aterways are completed, we an- 
jicipate that tonnage moving 

rough the Port of Chicago will 
have increased to at least 1¥ mil- 
nm tons provided we have an 
uality of rates and services with 
antic and Gulf Ports.” 
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1.C.C.. Allows Increased Motor 
ier Minimum Charge: The In- 
ate Commerce Commission 
not to suspend an increased 
minimum charges published 


ae oe 


Transportation 
and Traffic 


Central States 


in tariffs of Motor 
Freight Bureau to become eftective 
October 6, 1956. The new charges 
are on a graduated scale based on 
the first class rate and ranging from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per shipment. The 
previous minimum charge was based 
on 100 pounds at the first class rate 
but not less than $3.00 per shipment. 


¢ Announce Procedure For Han- 
dling Rail Rate Increase: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by or- 
der in Ex Parte No. 206, Increased 
Freight Rates, Eastern and Western 
Territories, 1956, announced the 
special rules of procedure to be em- 
ployed in handling of the eastern 
and western railroads’ request for 
a general investigation of the na- 
tion’s freight rates. The petition 
also asks for a general 15 per cent in- 
crease with certain exceptions. The 
commission’s order provides that all 
evidence except oral cross-examina- 
tion would be submitted in the 
form of verified statements or af- 
fidavits to be filed as follows: Evi- 
dence of petitioners and other car- 
riers seeking similar relief, on or 
before October 15, evidence of per- 
sons other than carriers in support 
of the petitioners, on or before Oc- 
tober 24, evidence in opposition to 
the petitioners, by December 14. 
Verified statements in reply must 
be filed by January 4, 1957, and 
hearing for the purpose of cross- 
examining witnesses who had filed 
verified statements has been set for 
January 15, 1957, at the Commis- 
sion’s offices in Washington, D. C. 
Oral argument before the entire 
Commission is scheduled for Jan- 
tiatye22 2.1957. 


© Illinois C. C. Issues Motor Car- 
rier Minimum Rate Order: The 
Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
September 13, 1956, issued an order 


Prudential 
helps pay 
the medical 
bills nobody 
can afford! 


Every year some two mil- 
lion families have medical 
bills amounting to one-half or 
more of their annual income. 


You can help your em- 
ployees avert such financial 
catastrophes through Pru- 
dential Group Major Medi- 


cal Expense Insurance. 


With this plan, Prudential 
pays a large portion of the 
overwhelming hospital and 
medical bills arising from a 
major illness or accident. 
For the details, just mail 
the coupon. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Public Relations Department 
Mid-America Home Office 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Prudential’s Group Major Medical Ex- 
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: Please send me more information on 
| pense Plans. 
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Experts admire; sea en aoe 

This unique, new lambs’ wool yarn, created by 

blending two of the world’s finest imported strains, 

offers you exceptional garment quality and wear- 

ing pleasure. Kiama Cape is a Towne and King 

exclusive, in a big range of California colors. 
Long Sleeves $11.95 
Sleeveless 8.95 


BEACHEY ( {.) LAWLOR 


Established 1898 
114 WEST ADAMS ST. FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3 


STate 2-5559 


rates on 
transporta- 
State of Illinois. 
order sets forth 
class rates 


minimum 
carrier 


establishing 
motor commor 
tion within the 
Appendix B of the 
a scale of minimum 
which is six per cent below the rates 
presently published in Tarift 3-B 
of Central Motor Freight Associa- 
tion of Illinois. The order requires 
the cancellation of less truckload 
commodity rates on shipments under 
5,000 pounds, except that any car- 
rier may apply within 60 days for 
the continuance of any ama 
rate or rates pending a hearing % 

reasonableness of such rate 
or rates. Excluded from the provi- 
sions of the order are common Car- 
riers engaged exclusively in the 
transportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts, household goods and personal 
effects, sand, gravel, crushed stone, 
coal and related commodities, bulk 
petroleum haulers and shipments of 
50 pounds or less in what is known 


as “Parcel Delivery Service.” 


to the 


¢ Hearing On Railroad Increased 
Demurrage Charges Postponed: 
Hearing in I. & S. No. 6646, In- 
creased Demurrage Charges, 1956, 
has been postponed from November 
6, 1956, to November 19, 1956, in 
Washington, D. C. before Interstate 
Commerce Commission Examiner 
Peck. ‘The postponement was made 


DISTINCTIVE 


GIFT PACKS 


For your employees, customers and friends 


Pack #1 contains — finest mixed nuts, home made fruit cake, highest grade 
chocolate Bridge Mix, Butter Mints, and Party Mints — all packed in individual 
plastic vanity boxes, ready for mailing. $5.00 ea. 


Pack #2 contains — finest mixed nuts, stuffed sugared dates, Butter Mints and 
Ready 


Party Mints — all packed in individual plastic refrigerator containers. 


for mailing. $3.00 ea. 


Call today for further information. These gift packs are not sold retail. We will 


insert your card and handle mailing. 


WILSON'S CANDY PACK INC. 


7240 N. Western Ave. 


Chicago 45, Ill. 


ROgers Park 4-8676 


Gass said, 
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in view of the fact that Novembef 


6 is a national election day. Thi 
proceeding involves propose) 
changes in demurrage rules an 


charges, published to become effed 
tive September 1, 1956, which wer), 
suspended by the commission fo; 
lowing the receipt of 467 protesty 
The petition of the railroads askin} 
permission to put the propose) 
changes into effect during th 
pendency of the investigation we 
turned down by the commission, 


¢ Propose 15 per cent Centrd 
Territory Motor Rate Increase: ‘Thi 
Central States Motor Freight By 
reau has docketed a proposal to it} 
all motor carrier rates anf 

in Central territory by 1 
per cent. The justification asser® 
that the rate hike is “to offset 
creases caused by National Highw 
Use Bill, cost of living increase ju: 
granted, labor increases to beco 
effective February 1, increase in co 
of doing business such as tires, gas@ 
line, trucks, repairs and added sal@ 
costs.”” The proposal, No. 26861, we 
considered by the Bureau’s Standi 
Rate Committee at a hearing hel 
October 10, 1956, at Chicago. 


crease 
charges 


e C.A.C.I. Issues New Moto 
Truck Guide: A new,.record-brealt 
ing 382-page “Way to Ship” Motd} 
Truck Guide has just been issue 
by the Transportation Division ¢ 
the Chicago Association of Con) 
merce and Industry. The public 
tion shows routing from Chicag 
to 38,706 destinations in the Unite 
States, Canada and Alaska via tH 
139 over-the-road motor carrie 
members of the C.A.C.I. The guic 
also contains other information 
value to both shippers and carrier 
The publication may be secured 
a nominal charge. For informatio 
telephone or write the Association 
Transportation Division, One Nort 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, telephor 
FRanklin 2-7700. a 


¢ A.A.R. Official Urges Best Po 
sible Utilization of Box Cars: ] 
his monthly report on the nation 
transportation situation, Arthur } 
Gass, chairman of the Car Servi 
Division of the Association > 
American Railroads, urges the b 
possible utilization of our box 
fleet. “Now that we are in the he 
loading period of the year,” M 

“it is importants h 
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best possible utilization of the box 
car fleet be obtained. Cars should 
be loaded and _ billed promptly, 
handled expeditiously in switch or 
road haul movement, and unloaded 


promptly—within the 48-hour free 
time period if at all possible. The 
loading of cars in accordance with 


car service rules should not be over- 
llooked during this period of heavy 
loading. ‘The condition of the box 
car fleet for the future will depend 
(to a great extent on the movement 
of cars to the owning roads where 
they can be repaired, upgraded and 
in some cases rebuilt to handle high- 
fer class commodities. The import- 
gance of periodic return of cars to 
(the owner through compliance with 
@car service rules cannot be over- 
¢ emphasized.” 


‘e Motor Committee Disapproves 
(Order Bill of Lading Charge: The 
‘Standing Rate Committee of Mid- 
(dlewest Motor Freight Bureau re- 
jected proposals to establish an ad- 
¢ ditional charge of 11 cents per 100 
}pounds, subject to a minimum 
, charge of $2.65 per shipment, on all 
‘shipments moving under an order- 


bill of 


concurred 


notily lading. The commit- 
tee with the views ex- 
pressed by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry that it 
the duty of a carrier to issue 
a bill of lading and that ety addi- 


Was 
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tional expense which a carrier may 
encounter due to inability of con- 
signee to surrender the order bill 
of lading should be compensated 
for through storage, detention or 
redelivery nee. 


“Foreien Firm Flourish 


(Continued from page 18) 


with this country — has given it the 
edge on many a would-be foreign 
competitor in establishing growing 
enterprises in the U.S. ‘Those enter- 
prises cover many other fields be- 
sides paper, chemicals and textiles. 
For example, $750,000 worth of 
tape for venetian blinds to be hung 
in New England homes will have 
been made this year by a company 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, owned 
by Thomas French & Sons Ltd. of 
Manchester. Perfume and toiletries, 
for men and women, are the specialty 
of Yardley of London, Inc., whose 
plant employs 500 in Union City, 
New Jersey. Golf balls are among 
the many products made in this 
country by Britain’s Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Company, whose main line, 
of course, is tires for autos and air- 


craft. Soups, including frozen types 
actually exported back to Britain, 
comprise one of several lines of food- 
stuffs made by the Baltimore-based 
subsidiary of Britain’s Crosse & 
Blackwell Ltd. Americans these days 
are even buying their jazz on platters 
made by a British-owned company 
and have been ever since Electrical 
& Musical Industries Ltd.’s U.S. sub- 
sidiary bought 96 per cent of the 
shares of Capitol Records approxi- 
mately one year ago. 

One of the oldest foreign-owned 
companies operating in the U.S. was 
concocting its tasty brew here, ac- 
cording to its own account, long be- 
fore a much milder mixture set the 
thirteen colonies off on the path to 
independence. The company is a 
Dutch liqueur firm with a real 
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TELEPHONE 
4900 S. CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSAL 


SHEET & STRIP STEEL CO. 


Sheet & Strip 


STEEL 


Coils and Cut-Lengths 


WA Ibrook 5-6800 


WE “SLIT” FULL 
50,000 LB. COILS 
UP TO 84” WIDE 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY ON 
OUR AUTOMATIC 

RESQUARING SHEAR 


CALL US 


F 


One La Salle 
Street 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 


below. These firms selected this dis- 


tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


American National Ins. Co. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. _ 

Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Fred. S. James & Co. 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 


Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of 
Cincinnati 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


< Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
service features, and other details. 
< 


e- J. Sheridan & Co. 


Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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tongue-twister of a name, Bols N.V. 
Amsterdamsche Likeurstokerij “ “T 
Lootsje” Der. It was formed back in 
1575. Company officials say the brew 
was made in America, on the basis of 
the secret Dutch formulas and with 
some key ingredients from the Old 
Country since “very shortly after the 
company’s formation.” ‘Today, those 
secrets are kept stateside in the head 
of a former amateur boxer from The 
Netherlands, 39-year-old Johann 
Eerenberg, Bols’ chief chemist and 
production supervisor at its tulip- 
fronted plant in Englewood, New 
Jersey. 


Petroleum Producers 


Dutchmen, of course, are also big 
producers in this country of petro- 
leum and petroleum products 
through the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group, of electronics parts through 
a plant in Mt. Vernon, New York, 
owned by N. V. Philips’ Glosilam- 
penfabrisken of Eindhoven and of 
textiles made by a sprawling, Big 
Board subsidiary (the American En- 
ka Corporation) controlled by Alge- 
mene Kunstzijde Unis N.V. (A.K.U.) 
of Curacao in the Dutch West In- 
dies, 

Foreigners have long since found 
out they don’t have to occupy much 
of the global map to carve out a 
flourishing business for themselves 
right here in the U.S. General Elec- 
tric itself has been among the cus- 
tomers of a two-year-old company 
with Belgian ties making industrial 
X-Ray equipment in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, under the name of Balteau 
Electric Corporation. An impressive 
list of Swedish metal-working con- 
cerns with an equally impressive 
range of finished wares write hand- 
some earnings reports on_ their 
American subsidiaries these days. 
Among them are the Sandvik Steel 
Inc. of Fair Lawn, New Jersey (steel 
conveyors and tubes), Uddsholm 
Company of America Inc. of Long 
Island City, New York (razor blades), 
Steelex Corporation of New York 
(stainless steel cocktail shakers, air- 
craft and television parts), Hoegnaes 
Sponge Iron Corporation of River- 
ton, New Jersey (compacted metal 
powder for automobile shock ab- 
sorbers and other purposes), Vibro- 
Plus Products Inc. of Stanhope, New 
Jersey (vibrating equipment for con- 
crete mixers, coal cars, and road- 
building equipment) and the noted 
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while vice president Guy B 
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ball bearings firm, S.K.F. Industries) 
Inc., which derives its name from in i 
itials of its Gothenburg parent, A/BIE 
Svenska Kullager Fabriken. | 
Certainly one of the most success}) 
ful of smaller nations that have uns 
dertaken mammoth production jobs 
in the U.S.A. is that beautiful piece): 
of landlocked real estate in the heart) 
of Europe known as Switzerland. Its 
chocolates and pharmaceuticals are} 
household words in this country) 
thanks to the quality of products} 
turned out by such long- establishedy { 
firms. as the Nestle Company oll 
White Plains, New York (owned byl 
Nestle Alimentana S.A. of Vevey 
Switzerland), the Ciba chain of com 
panies with plants in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio (parent coms 
pany: Ciba A. G. of Basle) and Hoft- 
; 


man-La Roche Inc. of Nutley, New 
Jersey (owned by Hoffman-La Roche 
& Cie., S.A. of Basle). 

Nationals of former enemy coun- 
tries, whose properties — such as they 
General Aniline & Film Corporatior 
—fell into the hands of Uncle Sam’ 
alien property custodians during® 
that conflict are also beating a cau- 
tious path back into the U.S.A, The 
Japanese, for example, recently em- 
barked on a timbering venture in 
Alaska, through the Alaska Pulp 
Company of Tokyo. A German- 
owned firm newly established in the 
U.S., American Collo Corporation 0 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, a subsidiary 
of Collo-Rheincollodium G.m.b.H 
of Bonn, will celebrate its second 
birthday here this February, the 
company makes urethane foam for 
crash panels in American autos and 
for other purposes. Italy’s Buitoni 
Foods Corp. Inc. of Hackensack 
New Jersey, yearly expands its line 
of U.S..made food products, though 
it doesn’t yet make all of the more 
than 60 varieties of macaroni found 
back in its parent country. 


} 
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“Old Country” Management 


How does the foreign enterprise 
operate in the U.S.? Its key ma 
agement, for the most part, genera 
comes from “the old country.” 
the case of American Collo, for € 
ample, board chairman Rolf Moro 
actually maintains two homes, o 
in this country and one in Bonn, in 
the Rhineland; he commutes ke ¢ 
tween them, spending most of | 
time, however, in West — 
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juns things in the U.S. Likewise with 
the Buitoni Corporation, whose titu- 
yar chief, Giovanni Buitoni, resides 
mostly in Italy while Herman Benz, 
1 vice president, oversees activities 
bt the U.S. subsidiary, Pierre Bal- 
seau, president of Stamford’s Balteau 
<lectric Corporation resides in the 
JJ.S. but remains a citizen of Bel- 
rium, where his father heads Usines 
3alteau S.A., headquartered in Liege. 
6eldom, however, do the Old World 
‘ies percolate below the level of top 
management. There are a few ex- 
eeptions, such as that of Thermo- 
jank, where a specialized knowledge 
undeveloped in this country was re- 
quired rather quickly. 

How about profits? Are the for- 
‘ign owners able to realize them? 
The answer to this question is very 
definitely “Yes.” The U.S., unlike 

great many other countries 
hroughout the globe, levies no spe- 
ial penalty on a foreign-owned com- 
oany for making a profit within its 
perritorial jurisdiction. The foreign- 
pwned company is taxed like any 
wther; its contribution to the U.S. 
‘conomy is felt to be sufficient not 
o cause Uncle Sam to attempt to ex- 
‘ract any other special payment be- 
wause the firm is foreign. What hap- 
eens on the other side, however, is 
nnother thing; high foreign income 
ax rates often set a limit to the 
poreigner’s repatriation of profits as 
uch. Hence, many foreign owners 
bf American producing subsidiaries 
prefer to reinvest their funds right 
mere or to take advantage of what 
monies they might have available in 
his country — as elsewhere — when 
ley go abroad. 


_ Manner of Entry 

How does the foreigner get started 
roducing in this country? A typi- 
manner of entry is afforded by 
oles Cranes Inc. of Joliet, Ilinois, 
subsidiary of Steel and Company 
f Sunderland, England. It was set 
) in the U.S. solely as a sales and 
ice organization in December, 
)48. After a certain amount of sell- 
success — and a growing convic- 
ion that greater rewards required 
roncentration on a small number of 
nodels that could be made right 
> in this country to cut trans- 
ortation costs and solve spare parts 
oblems — the company in 1951 
rted producing its cranes in rented _ 
at Joliet. Today, according 


to G. M. Bassnett, president, sales of 
the American-made product are ap- 
proaching the million-dollar-a-year 
mark. 

Much less typical a mode of entry 
— in fact, a rather unique manner 
of breaking into the U.S. market — 
was provided by another British 
firm, the pharmaceutical house 
known as The Wellcome Founda- 
tion Ltd. of London. The founders 
of the British company were Ameri- 
cans. ‘They were classmates at the 
Philadelphia College for Pharmacy 
who heard opportunity knocking to 
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the east while Horace Greeley was 
pointing young men westward. The 
two young men, Silas Burroughs and 
Henry S. Wellcome, helped pioneer 
the tablet-form of medicine with a 
business they set up in Dartford, 
England, in 1880. Their success 
brought the firm to America in 1906, 
though both founders died in Brit- 
ain, where the parent company re- 
mained as a non-profit foundation 
whose revenues to be ear- 
marked principally for medical re- 
search. 


were 


“NOW, WHAT WAS THAT SUPPLIER’S NAME ?” 


“I just couldn’t recall the name of that supplier —so I 
looked in the Yellow Pages and found him in a hurry!” 


Everybody looks in the 
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EVERY KIND —, 


“UNIFORMS | 


S FOR EVERY NEED ay 


Every Uniform Custom-Tailored 
Custom-Fitted to Individual Size 


INVEST IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
FOR THE BEST LASTING 
IMPRESSION 


Uniforms for every need: 
Policemen; Firemen; for 
Hotels; Office Buildings, 
Clubs, for Chauffeurs; 
Bus Lines; Delivery men; 
for the Military; Guards; 
Bands. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation and illustrations. 
Ask about other types of 
uniforms in which you 
are interested. M-L makes 
all kinds! 


Phone TAylor 9-2010 
ask for Charlie 


UNIFORMS 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. CC, Chicago 7, Ill. 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


[|_NEvade 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


‘| For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S 
-’ Specialized training has received universal ap- 
proval as a service to American Industry. 4 
‘| Our extensive training facilities are available to 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to 
| train and upgrade your men to more skilled 

=| positions as: 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 
eTool-Die Designers 


e Master Machinists 
eTool-Die Makers 


Let a training course be:a,part of your incentive ' 
| program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyér for detailed information. 


| ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 5. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 


Resident 

and = 
Aone Study 
Courses 


“Operation Farm Improvement,” 
a nationwide program to increase 
farm operating efficiency and living 
comfort, has been launched by the 
Thor Research Center for Better 
Farm Living. 

The non-profit research center, 
working with agricultural colleges 
and established farm agencies, will 
spearhead a_ research-educational 
program designed to help the na- 
tion’s farmers take greater advantage 
of their modern mechanization, ac- 
cording to Neil C. Hurley, Jr., presi- 
dent of Thor Power ‘Tool Company 
and founder of the center. 

Primary objectives of the project 
are: 

To develop, through practical re- 
search and work with colleges and 
farm groups, new solutions to farm 
machinery and equipment mainte- 
nance problems, including the in- 
vention of new tools. 

To provide guidance and incen- 
tive to the farm family in making 
use of modern materials and tools 
for improvement of the home 
through do-it-yourself activities. 

To conduct research and coordi- 
nate information that will help 
farmers everywhere, in all types of 
farming and in all sections of the 
country, to plan, organize and uti- 
lize their own farm shops. 

Mr. Hurley said the project 
stemmed from a realization that 
farm mechanization had come about 


Partial view of model farm shop set up by research center near Huntley, III. 


FARM RESEARCH CENT 
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Alva Allen, 16, Woodstock high schoo 
Future Farmer of America, uses a dril 
press in the model shop to prepare > 
tie-plate for farm machinery repair — 


so rapidly that it had outstrippel 
the average farmer’s knowledge 


modern repair and maintenan 
methods. et 
“All our studies, particular]j 


those with leading agricultural edu 
cators, indicated a dearth of publi 
guidance in this field,” said Mj 
Hurley. “This will be the firs 
nationwide, organized program t 
guide farmers in the use of moderr 
mechanized tools to repair an 
maintain machinery, equipme a8 
and vehicles. 

“The program is aimed at elim 
‘hating waste — in preventing loss « 
time and money when vitally neede 
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nachinery is stalled because of need 
or simple repairs.” 

The program will be carried out, 
se said, in cooperation with land- 
‘rant colleges, vocational agricul- 
jure departments, state extension 
ervices, county agents, home dem- 
nstration agents, 4-H Clubs, Future 
‘armers and other farm services and 
rganizations. 

As part of its facilities the research 
“enter has established a Model Farm 
‘hop on a 160-acre dairy farm near 
Tuntley, Ill. Every type of modern 


mechanical aid that a farmer could 
conceivably use is included in the 
2,000 tools, machines and_ accesso- 
ries. Products of more than 50 dif- 
ferent manufacturers are included. 

Mr. Hurley said the Thor Power 
Tool Company will spend more 
than $1,000,000 during the next five 
years in establishing and administer- 
ing the research program. This will 
include salaries for personnel, grants- 
in-aid for research graduate assist- 
antships in land-grant colleges, and 
summer school sessions. 


vatulate ourselves that we have 
.verted the threat of inflation. The 
niniscule decline in consumer prices 
m August reflected primarily the 
fect of the expected seasonal fall 
n the prices of fruits and vegetables. 
Vhat is more, most other com- 
monents of the index continued to 
‘ise. And day after day, we pick up 
‘he newspapers to read that another 
varge wage increase has been granted, 
mnd that another company has de- 
rided to raise its prices. 


Cause for Concern 


The price rise is cause for con- 
ern not only because it seems to 
dave considerable momentum; it is 
particularly significant in view of 
he conditions under which they 
hre occurring. 

First, employment has not been 
jushed to excessively high levels. 
in the first eight months of this 
year, unemployment averaged four 
wer cent of the labor force. Some 
of our key industries are still op- 
erating substantially below capacity 
levels, and demand for many con- 
sumer goods does not appear to be 
excessive. 

Second, the federal budget is now 
running a substantial cash surplus. 
It amounted to about $4.5 billion 
the fiscal year just ended and 
current estimates indicate that it 
vill be only slightly lower in the 
urrent fiscal year. 

the Federal Reserve has 


estraint, despite protests from some 
quarters. The discount rate has been 
raised six times in the last 18 months. 
he money supply has remained 
virtually constant for almost a year. 
Aggregate borrowings by the com- 


How and Why of Tight Money 


(Continued from page 16) 


banks from the Federal 
Reserve have consistently exceeded 
their total excess reserves since Au- 
gust, 1955. And interest rates are 
higher than they have been in more 
than 20 years. 


mercial 


Ample capacity in most industries, 
a productive but not inadequate 
labor supply, a federal cash surplus, 
monetary restraint — these are the 
conditions that make for price sta- 
bility and they are all in operation 
today. In view of these facts, are 
we to interpret the events of the 
past few months as proof that we 
cannot prevent inflation? ‘That 


those who warned that government . 


will be powerless in the face of ex- 
cessive wage demands are correct? 


The answer to these questions 
can be “no.” We are pursuing poli- 
cies which will restrain inflation. 
So long as the government continues 
to manage its affairs within the 
limits of a balanced budget, and so 
long as the monetary authorities are 
not forced to relax their program 
of restraint, productivity and com- 
petition will prevent the current 
price movement from developing 
into a cumulative and unchecked 
upward price spiral. For the longer 
run, we must look to both labor and 
management for restraint in their 
wage and price policies, if the more 
general control measures are to be 
successful. 

The danger is not that we cannot 
restrain inflation, but that we won't. 
This danger arises from the un- 
willingness of some groups to ac- 
cept the restraints on credit, wages, 
and prices necessary to maintain a 
stable economy. To the extent that 
monetary restraint is not generally 
accepted, monetary policy is vulner- 
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able. This is a situation that is 
alarming. 

The stability of the years 1952-55 
must be attributed in no small 
measure to the use of monetary 
policy. And it must also be given a 
good deal of credit for the fact that 
we have enjoyed two years of vig- 
orous expansion—almost unequalled 
in our history. And so far, with very 


little increase in prices. 
Outcries Surprising 


This makes the many current out- 
cries against a tight money policy 
rather surprising. We cannot have 
the benefits of tight money without 
submitting to the discipline from 
which these benefits flow. Credit 
restraint together with demand for 
credit makes money tight. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the 
lender to obtain new funds to lend, 
and it makes borrowing even more 
expensive. 

This is not to say that the mon- 
etary authorities never make mis- 
takes, and that we must always ac- 
cept their actions without protest. 
Theirs is a delicate assignment, so 


And the Chicagoland industrial area is truly the “biggest pud- 
dle”. Since Pearl Harbor Day, 1050 new plants have been » 


delicate that perfection cannot be 
expected, and constructive criticism 
can be helpful. However, we must 
resist the temptation to second- 
guess their every move, and above 
all, criticism should be directed at 
matters such as techniques and tim- 
ing. 

There is in some of the current 
criticism an implication that restric- 
tive monetary policy, which is hard 
money policy, is in itself wrong. ‘This 
implies that we can solve our eco- 
nomic problems, realize our desire 
for a strong, stable and growing 
economy by recourse to easy money, 
by a studied indifference to infla- 
tion. But inflation and the evils it 
brings are not problems that will go 
away if we do not look at them. 

We must be prepared to accept 
monetary policy when it restrains 
as readily as we turn to it when we 
wish to stimulate. Every freedom 
has its attendant responsibility, and 
a free economy is no exception to 
that rule. The responsibility of a 
free economy is to live within its 
means, as nearly as that can be 
judged. ‘The means of economic ex- 
pansion are savings, increased pro- 


11} Nes Owners and Partners, 124 Board Chairmen, 2896 Presidents and 1159 Vice 
j Presidents make up half of the paid circulation. The balance consists of operating 
management men such as general managers, sales managers, traffic managers, etc. 

me besiotal of 10,000 + paid (ABC audited December 1955) is the proverbial “rifle! 
shot” aimed at the heart of the industrial executive market in the Chicagoland area.. 


established here. This is the highest rate of industrial develop- 


ment in the country during that period, and the pace is increas- 
ing. Industrial plant developments in the six county Chicago 
Metropolitan area during the first quarter of 1956 amounted to 
$259,581,000, which is four times the investment amount in the 
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ductivity and new resources. Add) 
tions to the money supply cann« 
substitute for these real means. | 

An effective monetary policy wij 
be restrictive when demand outstrij 
our productive capacity. We muf 
then buckle down to the discipliré 
this imposes upon us, until we ha i 
the use of new reserves of real rj 
sources. This shoe will pinch. But wi 
must wear it until we can step int 
bigger and better shoes withow 


danger of tripping up. 


Discourages Saving 


This is the real meaning of ha 
money, and it is a meaning we muf 
learn to live with. Any other cour§ 


real resources of expansion becau} 
it discourages saving, reduces the & 
centive to increase productivity, an 
robs efficiency of its premium. I, tq 
one, am content to accept the dif 
cipline of hard money when mo 
tary restraint is needed rather tha 
run the risk of sacrificing real ech 
nomic gains to satisfy each a 
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every demand upon the economy 
the moment it is made. 

I should like to suggest three 
ground rules that might be applied 
in this connection. First, whatever 
the disagreements that may arise 
yover any particular action, the in- 
idependence of the Federal Reserve 
System should not be laid open to 
yquestion. Direct interference with 
the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve or veiled threats that its in- 
idependence can be removed will 
only lead to vacillation and inde- 
cision. 

Second, our experience’ with 
monetary policy is still very limited. 
yWe must regard this period as one 
pof continued experimentation. We 
khould not have preconceived no- 
itions about how monetary restraints 
operate in practice, who it should 
and who it should not affect, or 
nhow high interest rates should be. 

Third, over-all monetary policy 
bhould not be adapted to the needs 
and conveniences of particular 
mmarkets and groups. The applica- 
ition of monetary restraints to con- 
tain inflationary pressures must 
umevitably reduce the total supply 
pof credit below the level that private 
borrowers will consider satistactory. 


Moderate Effects 


Some markets may be affected 
more than others. We may wish to 
moderate the effects in specific 
credit areas. Specific machinery 
exists for this purpose, in some in- 
tances. Where relief is desired for 
certain markets this relief should 
bbe provided, distinct from general 
monetary policy, and not as a water- 
ning down of monetary control. 
The monetary authorities cannot 
hbe expected to do their job without 
he cooperation of both manage- 
ment and labor. In our economy, 


and supply conditions. If we are to 
have over-all price stability, some 


Wage increases that are limited to 
about the average increase in pro- 
ictivity for all industries can be 
absorbed without forcing up the 
average level of prices. However, 
WWage pressures tend to be greatest 
an those industries that are advanc- 
¢ in productivity faster than the 
ze increase in productivity. 


If these wage pressures are fully 
satisfied, there will be no room for 
a reduction in prices in the rapidly 
expanding and more efficient in- 
dustries. These wage increases will, 
in turn, tend to push up wages in 
other industries that are not enjoy- 
ing rapid advances in productivity 
and the increased labor costs in these 
industries will tend to push their 
prices up. The general level of prices 
must go up under these conditions, 
since the least productive industries 
are increasing their prices, while the 
most productive industries are main- 
taining them at a constant level or 
even decreasing them. 


Unemployment Created 


The existence of this “cost push” 
poses a most difficult problem for 
monetary policy. If the monetary 
authorities do not make available 
the money and credit necessary to 
support the inflationary push, un- 
employment is likely to be created. 
On the other hand, if they provide 
the necessary funds, the result will 
be inflation. 

How can this problem be resolved? 
There is no sure and easy answer. In 
our type of economy, the answer 
can only come from statesmanlike 
approaches by the heads of our 
major industries and the leaders of 
organized labor. The latter must 
avoid demands for wage increases 
which cannot be absorbed without 
price inflation. The former must 
find means of withstanding such de- 
mands when and if they are made. 

Management must exercise re- 
straint in their pricing policies as 
well. Price stability requires price 
reductions in some industries as 
others are moving up. If pricing 
policies are set to exact the last dol- 
lar of profits in those industries 
which are expanding rapidly, the 
result will be the same as a price 
increase brought about by excessive 
wage increases. The enforcement of 
over-all price stability by monetary 
action alone will produce unemploy- 
ment, whether the cost push comes 
from wages or profits. 

Labor and industry share com- 
mon objectives. They will both 
prosper under conditions of stable 
economic growth. They will both 
suffer if they make it impossible for 
the monetary authorities to pursue 
a stabilizing money and credit 
policy. 

Much of the burden of a short- 
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run stabilization program must fall 
on monetary policy. Some years ago, 
it was fashionable to believe that 
exclusive use must be made of fiscal 
policy to conteract short-run fluctua- 
tions in economic activity. It is now 
recognized, however, that fiscal pol- 
icy is a much less flexible instrument 
than monetary policy, though there 
is still considerable disagreement 
about when and to what extent fiscal 
policy should be used for stabiliza- 
tion purposes. 
Deficits Lead To Inflation 

What is not controversial, how- 
ever, is that in prosperity govern- 
ment deficits lead to inflation. We 
in the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment have had this in mind 
from the beginning in urging the 
adoption of the “stabilizing budget” 
policy. Under this policy, federal 
tax rates would be set high enough 
to balance the cash budget, or to 
yield a moderate surplus, under 
conditions of high employment, 
that is, when employment is roughly 
96 per cent of the labor force. 

This policy would have several 
advantages: It would foster disci- 
pline in government spending by ad- 
hering to the balanced budget 
principle. It would harness the in- 
fluence of the budget to make the 
economy stable. Deficits would be 
incurred during periods of large un- 
employment, but surpluses would 
be realized when employment ex- 
ceeds 96 per cent. In this way, the 
federal budget would tend to stimu- 
late demand when depression exists 
and to restrain it when inflation 
prevails. It would provide for debt 
reduction at times when debt re- 
duction is needed most. 

It would avoid the unsettling ef- 
fects of frequent changes in tax 
rates on business and personal plan- 
ning. And it would minimize the 
effect of errors in human judgment. 
Tax decisions must be taken long 
before the tax changes become et- 
fective, so that discretionary tax 
changes require forecasts of the 
future level of economic activity. 
Since the record of forecasting is 
poor, we have provided a reasonable 
rule to guide fiscal policy decisions 
to avoid the inevitable errors. 

An important element of the 
stabilizing budget policy is that most 
of the increased tax receipts which 
result from economic growth should 
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I 
be returned to the taxpayer in th) 
form of tax reductions. We do no) 
propose to tie the hands of the Exi 
ecutive and the Congress in formu}; 
lating expenditure programs|§ 
However, every new expenditur}) 
program should be carefully scruje 
tinized and should be undertake; 
only after the advantages of a taj} 
reduction of similar magnitude ar}; 
explicitly weighed against the neey 
for the new program. | 

Our major emphasis is on tax rey 
duction as growth proceeds, becaus}y 
taxes are much too high. 
tinued at current levels indefinitelwi 
they would hurt incentives to worl); 
to save, and to invest. They woul, 
thus undermine the very force 
which make for economic growth} 
By the same token, reform of th) 
tax structure can make a major cor) 
tribution to growth incentives anc 
therefore, to the control of inflatio® 
over the long run — by stimulating} 
effort, by encouraging risk-taking 
and by. increasing business inves 
ment. The CED has spelled out, in 
number of policy statements, 
specifics of a tax reform prograny#t 


Proper Balance 


In times of high prosperity, de 
reduction is essential. However, wy 
must strike a proper balance bi 
tween debt reduction and tax r@ 
duction, and the needs of the ecory 
omy. I would caution against dela® 
ing tax reduction too long on t 
grounds: first, because there will E 
an inevitable tendency for increase 
expenditures to nibble away at t 
larger tax receipts which growt 
will provide; second, because th 
longer tax rates remain at the 
present levels, the more likely it 
that they will cut down on o 
growth potential. 

In the event that tax reductio 
creates some inflationary pressure 
monetary policy should be calle 
upon to contain them. However, 
must continue to experiment wit 
the appropriate “mix” of mone 
and fiscal policies, even while we 
trying to contain inflation. O 
wise we will be encouraging 
creased government expenditu 
In the end, we will have missed 1 
opportunity to reduce taxes and 
buttress the production incentit vi 
which are basic to our long-run i 
flation control program. 

Inflation control imposes an « 
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tion on all of us. We cannot ex- 
ect them to affect only others. We 
just not prejudge those who are 
»plying policies of restraint. Above 
J, we must continue to work 
ficiently, to save and to invest, for 
ur best weapon against inflation 
‘to produce more with the resources 
our disposal. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


itting a record, according to Claris 
ldams, Executive vice president of 
ae American Life Convention. The 
60 billion figure is almost two and 
jhalf times the volume of new busi- 
ess placed ten years ago. In terms 
‘protection for American families, 
de insurance in force at the end of 
ae year will total $400 billion. This 
} twice as much as the amount out- 
yanding at the end of 1948 and four 
mes the aggregate of life insurance 
i 1936. 


Now Hear This — Pre-employ- 
sent hearing tests are advocated by 
robert A. Ewens, head of the Wis- 
pnsin Manufacturers Association, 
; a means to help fix employer re- 
oonsibility in states having hearing 
ss compensation laws. Said Mr. 
‘wens at the 12th annual National 
‘oise Abatement Symposium: “A 
person may be 20 per cent defective 
1 hearing when he is hired and ten 
ears later, due to either noisy en- 
uronment or some other cause, may 
se 25 per cent defective. His em- 
doyer will know at least that he is 
vot responsible for the first 20 per 
ent if he performed a hearing ex- 
\ Bax at the time of employ- 
ce 
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Two ladies, avid bird fanciers, were so 


entranced with a parrot act at a local 
benefit performance they immediately 
rushed backstage to congratulate the 


trainer. 

“Goodness, how did you ever get the bird 
to talk like that?” asked one. 

“Just patience and training,” was the 
answer. “You see these little strings tied to 
the bird’s feet? Well, when I pull one he 
recites Casey at the Bat. When I pull the 
other, it gives out with the Gettysburg 
Address.” 

“Isn’t that amazing!” exclaimed the other 
woman. “What if you pulled both strings?” 

The man eyed her coldly. “He’d fall 
flat on his face.” 


Small boy: “Could I please have two 
balloons?” 

Advertiser: “Well, usually we give just 
one balloon to each youngster. Do you have 
a brother at home?” 

Small boy: “No, but my sister has, and 
I want it for him.” 


“Henry,” puffed the fat woman _plain- 
tively as her husband failed to assist her 
onto the street car, ‘“You aren’t as gallant 
as when I was a gal.” 

“I know, dear,” puffed back Henry, “but 
you aren’t as buoyant as when I was a boy.” 


“Jenny, every time you’re naughty I get 
another gray hair.” 

“Gee, Mom, you must have been a terror 
when you were young—just look at 
Grandma.” 


Fred—“Just before George died he made 


The sour-faced, oddly dressed lady was 
poking among the brooms in the hard- 
ware store when a clerk asked if he could 
help her. 

“Nothing here is worth buying,” she 
snapped, “Flimsy, cheap straw, poor handle, 
shoddy material!” Seizing the last broom in 
stock she shook it under the nose of the 
bewildered clerk and said angrily: “Not 
like the brooms they used to make! Give 
the floor one good sweep and it would 
fall apart! What’s it good for?” 

“Well,” the clerk said after a thoughtful 
pause, “you may find that it flies wonder- 
fully.” 
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A mother reports her young boy came 
in after an active morning of outdoor play. 
The tot asked her, “Who am I?” 

“Davy Crockett?” she guessed. 

“That lady I met was right!” he ex- 
claimed, “She said I was so dirty even 
my own mother wouldn’t know me.” 


A tramp knocked on the door of the 
inn known as “George and the Dragon.” 
The landlady opened the door and the 
tramp beseeched — “Could you spare a 
poor, hungry man a bit to eat?” 

“No,” and she slammed the door. 

A few minutes later the tramp knocked 
again. The landlady came again. He asked 
— “Could I have a few words with 
“George’?”’ 


COMMERC! 


Mrs. McTavish looked out the window : 
the family was going in to dinner an 
wailed, “Och, Jon, here comes compan 
and I bet they haven’t eaten vets 

“Quick,” ordered the Scotsman. “Ever 
body out on the porch with toothpicks.” 


After sitting in the doctor’s crowde 
waiting room for almost two hours an 0. 
man stood up wearily and said, “Well, 
guess I'll go home and die a natural death 


Prosecutor—‘Now tell the court why yc 
took the car.” 

Defendant—“Well, it was parked in fro! 
of the cemetery, so I naturally thought th 
owner was dead.” 


A customer owed a bill for several mont! 
and paid no attention to statements. T} 
credit manager wrote that if he didn’t rem 
at once, the account would be placed | 
the hands of a lawyer for collection. Ba 
came a letter in the very next mail: 

“Enclosed find check to settle accoui 
referred to in your letter. Thank you ve 
much indeed for all past favors and yo 
wonderful patience.” Yours truly. ie 

P.S. This is the kind of Jetter I wou 
write you if I had the money.” 


A Texan arrived at the gate of f 


eternal home and remarked: “I nev 
thought heaven could be so much li 
Wrexase: 

“Son,” replied the gatekeeper, “this is 


heaven.” 
e 
Small boy’s definition of conscient 


“Something that makes you tell your moth 
before your sister does.” 


@ 
Smoking, says a throat specialist, mak 


women’s voices harsh. If you don’t belie 
it, try flicking ashes on the rug. 


2 his wife promise she wouldn’t marry again.” 

: Ed—“That was just like George, always 

+ doing something to help his fellow men.” 

a e 

No 

: 3 
Pe Teacher—“This makes five times I have 


punished you this week. Now, Benny, what 
have you to say?” 
Ben—‘“Well, I’m glad it’s Friday.” 


sf The woman called to the stand was hand- 5 


ee some but no longer young. The judge gal- 
lantly instructed, “Let the witness state her 
ss age, after which she may be sworn.” 

. ? 


“The wife is shopping this afternoon and I don’t have time to carry her bundles.” 
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